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THREE DAYS OLD. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


TPON no fairer, sweeter spot 
U The sun to-day has shone 
Than on the old farm burial lot 

With roses overgrown, 
Those roses on the graves, at first 
By long-past sorrow’s tear-drops nursed, 
Now all about the place have spread, 
Trail on the ground, wave overhead, 
Lay round each stone a scented wreath, 
And garland all the mounds beneath. 
Yet nowhere to my loving eves 
Such perfect flowers unfold 
As where the unnamed baby lies 
Who died when three days old. 
I still can see his wee white face, 
His dainty shroud trimmed round with lace, 
The tiny coffin where he slept, 
When JI, a child, above him wept, 
And said, for then I knew not grief, 
“How sad his life to be so brief!” 


O little soul, flown long ago, 
s blow; 





Bright o’er thy grave the 1 
With every breeze their red leaves fall, 


While sweet above the robins call; 
And I, a eareless child no more, 
The little flowery mound bend o'er, 


And say, for now I well know grief, 


” 


“ How blest thy life to be so brief! 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
8 sna in with the joyful ringing of bells n 


the spires, and the flutter of flags from house-top 
and steeple, the rainbow splendor of bunting in the 
harbors, the triumphant music of fife and bugle and 
drum, and the defiant thunder of carnon, the glori- 
ous Fourth stirs the blood to a quicker leap in every 
native-born American. 

Father and grandfather may have come from Ger- 
many, from Ireland, from Sweden, or Norway, but 
so matchless are our American institutions, so poten- 
tial is the air of freedom, that we are a homogeneous 
people, however different the sources from which we 
may have sprung. In our rapid strides toward ma- 
terial advancement, our arrogant claims upon for- 
tune, and our sturdy youth and strength, we need 
as a nation to cultivate the spirit of patriotism. 
Smile as we may at the spread-eagle character of the 
old Fourth of July orations, they were of that order 
of genial enthusiasm which impressed strongly the 
plastic mind of youth, and found an echo in every 
loyal heart. Let no one plume himself in pride on 
our national development, if along with that does not 
keep in steady pace a spirit of devotion to our pecul- 
iar endowments—a free Bible, free schools, and a 
pure ballot. 
~ Women, with few exceptions, gird at the boys’ 
way of celebrating the day. The omnipresent fire- 
cracker, the impertinent torpedo, the perilous toy 
pistol, might be spared, since their indulgence is 
distressing to invalids, and jarring to the nerves of 
infaney and old age. Yet the Fourth of July comes 
only once a year, and so swiftly flies time’s shuttle 
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that the boys, ere ever we are aware, will have lived 
past the period when noise is the acme of delight. 
Meanwhile we march with the processions, and sing 
the ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner” with vibrant and thrill- 
ing satisfaction. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
SCIENTIFIC BARBARISM. 


T¥.HE claim is often made that modern days and Christian 
| nations have introduced the great charities of the world, 
such as hospitals and homes for the unfortunate. The claim 
is only partially true. But what we often neglect to notice 
is that modern science, under the name of large conceptions 
and vast statements, sometimes yields itself calmly to inhu- 
manities so stupendous that the little massacres and infanti- 
cides and cars of Juggernaut among heathen nations seem 
trivial in comparison. Those cruelties were casual, inci- 
dental, local, and could at any time be suppressed by the au- 
thority of some comparatively civilized nation, such as Eng- 
land, or even Russia. Buta brutality enthroned in science 
and formulated as a part of the Jaw of human progress 
is a thing far more formidable, because it educates, or mis- 
educates, the comparatively civilized nations themselves; it 
founds professorships, moulds literatures, enacts constitu- 
tions. ‘Thus the great principle of evolution, which in Dar- 
win’s bands had no hard or merciless side, simte no man 
better recognized the rights of the more backward races of 
mankind, has become in the hands of his followers, and 
especially, I regret to say, among the adherents of Herbert 
Spencer, a doctrine of merciless cruelty. The principle of 
**the survival of the fittest’? becomes in these hands, when 
applied to human beings, merely a new form of Rob Roy’s 
philosophy : 
“The simple plan 
That they should take who bave the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


‘*Man versus the State” in Spencer's favorite catchword 
means simply that the individual man shall have absolute 
power over his own offspring, for good or for evil, without 
check or interference by the community. He denies all 
right in collective humanity to see that the next generation 
is preserved from ignorance and vice; and his followers, car- 
ryiug out his theories more unflinchingly than himself, hold 
it to be an express evil of common-school education that it 
equalizes the opportunities of rich and poor, inasmuch as it 
thereby gives the children of the unsuccessful a longer lease 
of life; whereas the assumption is that such children, being 
presumably inferior, ought to be encouraged to die out as 
soon as possible. The most unflinching advocate of slavery, 
or the most monarchical school of European thought, was 
never so brutal in its logical results as this last step in what 
is claimed as science. For slavery and absolutism at least 
aimed to keep the children of the lower classes alive that 
they might serve their superiors. It is only this later doc- 
trine which aims to kill them off for the benefit of the human 
race, 

Lest this statement seem too extreme, let me cite the pre- 
cise language used by the ablest American exponent of Mr. 
Spencer's views, the Boston magazine 7o- Day, which pref- 
aces each number with the announcement, ‘* Subscribers 
will receive free (to the amount of their subscription) any of 
the works of Herbert Spencer they may select.” This mag- 
azine uses (May 80, 1890), in criticising a recent address by 
Mr. Thomas Davidson, the following language, the italics 
being mine: 

‘** Equally aberrant from justice, and hardly less injurious 
in effect, is the compulsory aspect of state education. ‘It 
is the people’s right,’ says Mr. Davidson, ‘to be free to pur- 
sue happiness.’ Then it cannot possibly be right to compel 
them to pursue happiness, still less to pursue it in any par- 
ticular way, as by forcing them to go or to send their chil- 
dren to school. Compulsion being wrong, then the effects 
of compulsion must necessarily be bad....7housands of 
children work for their living from an early age, and by doing 
so are better off than they would be if they did not work. Ev- 
ery curtailment of their opportunity to supply their daily 
wants is a departure from justice, is an infringement of their 
rights, is an abridgment of their happiness, and no consider- 
ations of future welfare or of good intentions can possibly 
reconcile the aggression with justice. Another way in which 
compulsory education works evil is by taking the care and 
responsibility for children’s welfare from those on whom the 
responsibility should rest. A third way in which compulsory 
education, at whosesoever expense, works evil is by conferring a 
benefit on those who otherwise would have lacked it, thereby in- 
creasing their chances of long life. But those who would lack 
an education but for the state are generally unfit for long life, 
and they should be left to go the way of nature as quickly as 
possible, lest they produce others like themselves.” 

In other words, the children of every poor widow, of every 
man made penniless by fraud, by accident, by disease, should 
be discouraged from long life and killed off as quickly as 
possible, lest they produce others like themselves, while the 
children of those who have grown rich, no matter how, may 
be educated at the parent’s expense, and kept alive. Look- 
ing at it from the point of view of heredity alone, the children 
of the swindler and the business despot are tobe sedulously 
preserved; while the children of the man who has perhaps 
impoverished himself for the good of others, or because he 
declined to steal, are regarded as ‘“ unfit for long life,” and 

‘should be ieft to go the way of nature as quickly as pos- 
sible, lest they produce others like themselves.” Every great 
impulse of modern humanity, every effort to rescue the per- 
ishing, and bind up by society’s joint effort the wounds 
which an earlier stage of society has made, is repudiated and 
trampled upon by this modern doctrine. The South Sea 
Islander is satisfied with putting out of the way the old and 
infirm, the decrepit grandmother, the helpless father. It 
was Jeét for modern science to apply the same principle from 
the beginning of existence, and to object to public education 
because it may give increased chances of long life to the 
children of the poor. 

The disciples of Herbert Spencer are never weary of de- 
nouncing the dogged consistency of the old-time theologians 
who believed in the eternal perdition of unbaptized infants. 
But that was, after all, only a belief, and not a recommenda- 
tion. They were compelled by their own logic to attribute 
barbarous cruelty to the Deity; they did not propose, like 
these modern scientists, to put it in practice for themselves. 
There is little difference between slaying by the sword and 
by starvation, between withholding physical food and with- 
holding that education which will ‘increase the chances of 
long life.” All experience shows that even hereditary vice 
may be so controlled by a good environment that in time it 
becomes good and useful citizenship—Mr. C. L. Brace’s re- 
ports, for instance, are full of such examples—and how much 
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more can the children of honest poverty be so developed that 
they shall in time be contributors to the world’s wealth? If 
compulsory education confers a benefit on those who other- 
wise would have lacked it, thereby increasing their chances 
of long life, so much the better for the state, which needs to 
avail itself not merely of its more favored classes, but of all 
its classes, as the sources of its future strength. ‘‘ The in- 
terest of history,” wrote Emerson, and not without personal 
experience, “lies in the fortunes of the poor.” 
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THREE MEALS A DAY, 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XIV.—A STANDING LUNCH. 

ee a long time there was a felt need for some form of 

entertainment that would be more general in its charac- 
ter than a dinner or a lunch, less of a fuli-dress affair than 
an evening party, and more elaborate than the ordinary ket 
tle-drum or afternoon tea. This want was finally supplied 
by the introduction of the standing lunch, which is in reality 
little more than a regular reception, such as usually takes 
place in the evening, held in the afternoon. To this both 
ladies and gentlemen are invited. 

The hours for which the guests are asked—usually from 
four to six or seven—preclude the necessity of full dress. 
The men usually wear morning coats, while the women are 
arrayed in handsome calling costumes, and do not remove 
their bonnets. It may be remarked, en passant, that the 
wearing of the hat or bonnet is, or should be, a rule without 
exception at a ladies’ lunch. Only the hostess or those of 
the company who are guests in the house appear with their 
heads uncovered. The others wear handsome dressy bon- 
nets, such as they would assume for the theatre in the even 
ing or for an afternoon reception. 

The hostess who desires to entertain her friends or to dis- 
charge her social obligations by a standing lunch must is- 
sue her invitations some days in advance of the date fixed. 
They should be formal, and are usually engraved, although 
they may be written. The former method is the more de- 
sirable. 

At a lunch of this kind, as the name implies, the guests are 
not to be seated at one large table, nor even at a number of 
small ones. The large dining-room table and sideboard are 
set out with a repast consisting of some hot and some cold 
dishes. The guests move about the drawing-room, seating 
themselves if they have the chance, as they would at an even- 
ing reception, and are served with plates containing the suc- 
cessive courses, either by waiters or by their escorts. Not 
only is there less formality in the conduct of the guests than 
would be observed at an ordinary luncheon, but there is also 
less precision in the serving of the refreshments. 

For such a lunch the hostess does well when she provides 
a number of camp-chairs in addition to the seats she already 
has in her rooms. It is always more agreeable to eat when 
one is seated than when standing and endeavoring to han 
dle a full plate and a brimming coffee-cup at the same time. 
Such an effort is severe even for a man, who has been 
obliged to practise it all his life, but it is doubly distressing 
to a woman, who is in constant terror lest an unguarded 
movement on her own or her neighbor's part should cause 
an upset and a spill that might fatally damage at Jeast one 
gown, and possibly more. 

In preparing for a standing lunch, or for any other large 
reception, it is prudent for the hostess to clear her parlors of 
such breakables as statues, tall vases, piano Jamps, etc., that 
rest upon pedestals or easily overturned stands. These, if 
not taken from the room, should be moved into corners 
where they will be comparatively safe from injury; while 
the largest pieces of furniture, such as sofas or lounges and 
big easy-chairs, should be wheeled back near the wall, so as 
not to interfere with the movements of people through the 
rooms. Light chairs should stand about here and there, and 
the camp-chairs should be stacked in some convenient closet 
or in the corner of the hall, whence they can be produced at 
a moment’s notice when the refreshments are served. 

The floral decorations may be either simple or ornate, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the hostess. Mantels banked with 
flowers, chandeliers and brackets draped with smilax, a pro- 
fusion of roses, and baskets of choice cut flowers are very 
beautiful, but the rooms can be rendered attractive by less 
costly means. If there is to be a large number of guests, 
the flowers will be unnoticed by many of them unless judg- 
ment be shown in the disposition of vases. These should be 
placed on the mantels, on brackets, on the top of the piano, 
or in some other place where they will be seen readily, rath- 
er than on low tables, where they are not only hidden, but 
are in imminent danger of being knocked over. Palms or 
ferns in pots and other growing plants decorate pleasingly, 
and can be engaged for the evening from a florist, if the mis- 
tress of the house neither owns them nor feels inclined to 
buy them. 

In preparing the dining-room table it should be drawn out 
to a size that will permit of its holding without undue crowd- 
ing the dishes and plates that will be required for the lunch. 
If the refreshments are too numerous to be accommodated 
here, the sideboard should be cleared for their reception, and 
even one or two side-tables brought in. The table should be 
spread with a long white cloth. A bow] or jar or pot of flow- 
ers may be in the centre of the board. Very elaborate floral 
arrangements are unnecessary in the diniug-room, unless a 
good many of the guests are expected to come out here. 

At each end of the table and at intervals along the sides 
spaces should be left for the dishes that are to hold the re- 
freshments. Between these may be the piles of plates and 
the napkins. These may either be separate or arranged to- 
gether, a napkin being laid on each plate and all placed in 
piles, so that they may be easily distributed. Forks and 
spoons should also be close at hand, with the necessary uten- 
sils for serving the different dishes, that there may not be a 
hurried search for a carving knife or fork 6r a. large spoon 
just at the last moment, when its presence might nave saved 
delay and confusion. 

The side-table should hold the coffee and chocolate cups, 
the wineglasses, goblets, or tumblers for water, etc. Let it 
be seen, by-the-way, that there is plenty of iced water in readi- 
ness. Many a guest at a Jarge reception has longed for a 
drink of it and found it apparently the hardest thing to get 
which he could have selected, 

Unless the hostess has a remarkably well-trained butler, 
and one or two other servants who understand waiting, she 
will be wise if she engages hired waiters to take charge of 
the serving of the dishes, and has her butler and maids con- 
fine. their services to passing plates in the drawing-room. 
This is pleasanter than having the outside helpers waiting 
on the guests, while their skill and practice in s¢ rving 
render them most efficient in the work of filling plates. 

The first course of a standing lunch is usually bouillon, 
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served in cups. When these have been removed, a plate is 
brought to each guest containing oysters in some shape, usu- 
ally fricasseed or creamed, and accompanied possibly by a 
lobster croquette or a sweetbread or mushroom pate. The 
third course may comprise chicken croquettes or rissoles, 
accompanied by lettuce or celery salad. Both with this and 
the preceding course tiny square or three-cornered sand- 
wiches of thin bread and butter, spread with some potted 
meat or fish, with sardines, or with lobster mayonnaise, may 
have been passed. After this course come the sweets—ice 
creams or ices in small shapes, biscuit in paper cases, and 
fancy cakes—followed by coffee or chocolate. Nothing must 
be served that cannot be easily eaten with a fork or spoon. 
Light wines or a bow! of punch are always in order. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS 
NEW PRINCESSE GOWNS. 


big effect of a princesse dress all in one piece is given to 
very stylish gowns by draping the top of the skirt in 
folds along the front and sides of the bodice, and letting all 
the fulness fall in a great fan pleat from a single point in the 
middle of the back. For this purpose the skirt is cut bias 
throughout, and the silk petticoat is made separate. The 
round or slightly pointed bodice is gathered at the neck and 
at the waist line, or else all the fulness comes in from the 
shoulders, and is held in a few slight pleats at the waist. 
A gray-blue India silk with black figures has this bias skirt 
drawn in easy folds above the edge of the waist, then pleated 
in the middle of the back, and is beautifully trimmed with 
black Chantilly lace arranged as a flounce at the foot, and a 
scarf drapery on the waist. Dotted lace with flowered scal- 
loped edge forms the flounce, headed by a narrow standing 
ruffle of lace and some jet beading. The wide lace scarf is 
sewed in at the shoulder seams, curved around under the 
arms, tacked in the under-arm seams, and carried to the 
middle of the back at the waist line, where it ends in a large 


chou. The wide sleeves are gathered in six rows of tucks at 
the wrists. Similar shirred tucks arc on the front of the 
waist. 


The fan-pleated fulness at the back of the skirt just de- 
scribed gives the pointed effect now liked for the new clon- 
gated skirts. When a skirt is made of thicker materials, 
such as cloth or brocade, a stiff crinoline lining is set in the 
back, and the whole is laid in three or five large folds or 
pleats shaped narrower at the top, and giving a graceful 
slope from the belt downward. This fashion will probably 
be much used for next winter’s heavy dresses. 

WORTH'S FICHUS AND PLEATINGS. 

Worth is using fichus made of folds and fine knife-pleat 
ings of the dress material on various thin gowns, such as 
grenadine, gingham, and on India silk. For instance, one 
of the new broché ginghams of a pale gray shade with flow 
ers in raised threads is made with a Louis Quinze basque 
(cut in a long habit shape in the back, but with a round 
waist front banded with a white ribbon girdle), and is trimmed 
with a fichu made of folds of the gingham quite wide around 
the shoulders, tapering narrower on the bust, and edged with 
a knife-pleated frill of the same. A collar and cuffs of 
white point de Génes are made to turn over, and are neatly 
fastened by white bows of ribbon. The skirt has five knife- 
pleatings each three inches wide crossing the front and sides, 
while the back breadths are full and straight, without trim- 
ming. India silk dresses have similar fichus of folds, and 
these fichus are also on separate bodices of muslin or of 
foulard, to wear with various skirts. 

The knife-pleating at the foot of long over-dresses and of 
lower skirts has already been noted, and Worth now sets 
rows of these pleatings in jabot fashion down the sides of 
skirts, precisely as they have long been worn on the fronts 
of bodices. This is prettily shown in an India silk dress of 
the Spanish yellow shade now so fashionable, with slender 
vines of green leaves, forming stripes, and tiny pin dots of 
red all over the surface. The bodice is pleated at the back 
of the waist, and has the straight skirt hooked upon it to 
give the effect of a round waist; the front is cut in short 
square jacket shape, sloped down in a V at the top, and 
around the neck is a knife-pleating of the silk quite deep in 
the back, but graduated narrow in front. Under the jacket 
is a high gathered vest of yellow crépe de Chine crossed 
with a broad folded girdle of green velvet. Knife-pleating 
of the silk is turned back as cuffs on the sleeves, and is seen 
again very effectively in two meeting rows set down the first 
seam at the left side of the skirt. These pretty fichus and 
pleatings have a quaint old-fashioned effect, in keeping with 
the close undraped dresses now in favor. 

THE LOUIS QUATORZE COAT. 

The Louis Quatorze coat and waistcoat, with large fluffy 
cravat,will be worn at Newport, Bar Harbor, and other cool 
resorts throughout the summer, with skirts of lace or of 
light silks. For the coat itself peau de soie or bengaline 
will be used, with a waistcoat of rich lampas or of small-pat- 
terned brocade, while the great bow or cravat is of white 
silk mull or some old lace grown yellow with time. The 
coat slopes open from the throat, and has a ‘‘ cross-basque ” 
seam at the waist line, with the space below deep on the 
hips and quite even all around. The waistcoat of damask 
silk of contrasting color or of dull fade hues is cut as long 
as the coat, with two points below the waist, a pocket on 
each side, and a revers collar. The long coat sleeves have 
deep cuffs much wider than the sleeves made of the damask 
of the waistcoat. Sometimes a jabot of lace edges the slop- 
ing fronts of the coat, and the bow at the throat is of the 
same lace. Pockets of the damask silk cut large and square 
are set on the sides of the plain silk coat. This is beautiful- 
ly carried out in silver gray peau de soie, with waistcoat, 
cuffs, and pockets of dark red satin brocaded with figures of 
golden shades. 

Dresses for cool days at Northern resorts combine cash- 
mere with bengaline in a new way that is very effective. 
The straight skirt is of cashmere cut out in leaves at the 
foot, and opening on a pleating of bengaline like that used 
for the bodice. The cashmere is cut in a low-necked 
V-shaped piece in front and back, joined under the arms 
and applied to the fitted be Perky bodice. Gray benga- 
line with violet cashmere is very handsome made in this 
way and richly braided on the leaves with gold or silver. 
For sea-side outfits are imported dresses partly of striped 
homespun wool and partly of f iced cloth. Lavender and 
écru stripes are together in one of these homespun dresses, 
forming the round bodice fastened invisibly on the left 
side, with sleeves of pale lavender faced cloth; the skirt is 
of the stripes, made quite straight but falling open from the 
waist to the foot on the left side to disclose a gathered space 
of the lavender cloth which represents an inner skirt. Van- 
dykes of écru embroidery trim the bodice in rows across as 
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a yoke, and are turned upward along the line of the waist, 
also at the wrists, 

The effect of one dress over another is predicted as a fre- 
quent design for next season’s gowns, and it is said that 
‘**jackets upon jackets” in appearance, if not literally, will 
be brought out in the autumn. The redingote dress de- 
scribed by Madame Raymond will doubtless be a model for 
rich fabrics for the next season’s visiting dresses, such as a 
brocade redingote opening over a skirt of velvet of a darker 
shade, or of some harmonious tint of another color. 

THINNER DRESSES. 

More seasonable dresses for midsummer are of organdy 
or French lawn in alternate stripes of lavender or clear 
blue or pink, with white, trimmed only with a pointed 
belt and wristbands of white gros grain ribbon two inches 
wide. The full bodice has three clusters of shirred tucks 
at the top; the upper one at the throat, the lower row 
crossing low down in the armholes, and is thence drawn 
down in gathers under the ribbon belt; it closes on the 
left shoulder and under the arm with smail hooks and loops. 
The full sleeves are bias. The skirt is straight and is 
mounted on a lawn petticoat that has a lace ruffle as a finish. 
Wide two-inch stripes are effective in these lawn dresses, 
and also in the pretty grenadines and baréges that are being 
made up over colors, as white grenadine over yellow silk, 
and black over clear green or bright scarlet. Gray and lav- 
ender baréges are made like the new princesse gowns de- 
scribed above, and are trimmed with insertions of black 
Chantilly, or of black point d’esprit net torn in straight 
strips, then tucked, and set around the skirt. 

The fancy for belted waists has extended to making them 
of the thinnest fabrics, even of the silk muslins and chiffons 
that are used only for very dressy toilettes, as well as of 
embroidered muslin and of lace. The silk muslin waists 
are made over a fitted silk lining, on which the transparent 
mousseline is gathered very full at the neck and the waist 
line, and drawn under a belt of gold ribbon. The collar is 
also of gold, and the extremely full sleeves have gold wrist 
bands. These blouse bodices have the appearance of being 
cool, and are sometimes trimmed with a little Figaro jacket 
of écru lace only in the front, or perhaps all around. 
White, écru, pale rose, or gray silk muslins are made up in 
such bodices to wear with skirts of mull, net, or lace; such a 
dress is suitable for afternoons at the watering- places, at 
home, or at garden parties. 

To wear as morning toilettes are belted waists of white 
embroidered nainsook, made in the simplest fashion, plain on 
the shoulders and shirred at the waist, trimmed down the 
front with a frill of embroidery or of lace set to droop very 
softly; the full sleeves are gathered to a deep cuff of em 
broidery, With little bows of ribbon set inside. These are 
worn with skirts to match, or else with colored India silk 
skirts. Entire dresses of white embroidered nainsook have 
the scalloped edge of the embroidery coming from the shoul 
ders in front to the belt over a tucked waist that has the 
effect of a blouse buttoned up high at the throat; the em- 
broidered back is in a single piece gathered at the waist line; 
the sleeves are full and the skirt is quite straight, with the 
scalloped edge of the embroidery at the foot. Gros grain 
ribbons—white, china blue, or Eiffel red—are used for the 
belt, choux, and collar bows of such dresses. 

Pale pink, blue, or yellow surah blouses are made without 
lining, and are allowed to droop over the belt, as they have 
a hem at the edge with rubber drawn through it. They have 
a box ple at dow n the front, neatly sc alloped, and sometimes 
a vine is wrought in this pleat, also on the scalloped collar 
and cuffs. There are also blouse fronts of surah made with 
the waistcoat back of silesia, and to these surah sleeves are 
added, and the whole is completed by any fancy Spanish 
jacket, either of passementerie, velvet, or the écru lace, or 
of braids with gold threads run in them. 

The fancy for boas of curled ostrich feathers has brought 
into vogue boas of white or of black mousseline de soie 
scalloped on one edge and gathered in rows around a thick 
cord, precisely as lace boas are made. 

Thanks for information are due Madame ( 
Madame Barnes; and Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY; 


DONOVAN; 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co. ; 
B. ALTMAN; and STERN BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 


WHILE Stanley is the hero of the hour in London, his 
greatest predecessor in African discovery, Sir Richard Francis 
Surton, lies ill, neglected, alone, and poor in a London lodg 
ing-house. Yet not only did this fearless traveller go to 
Mecca and Elehedinah, and, in the garb of a Moslem pilgrim, 
penetrate to the holy city of Harah in eastern Africa, where 
no infidel had ever come, but he found and mapped out 
Lake Tanganyika and its approaches, a discovery which 
made possible all that has since been accomplished in central 
Africa. It is probable that only the failure of his resources 
prevented his anticipating by thirty years the latest results 

of African exploration, yet his name is half forgotten. 

—The Countess Tolstoi has lately Visited London as a 
delegate to the Liberal Women’s Federation. She is a beauti- 
ful and accomplished woman, and, unlike her husband, is 
extremely fond of society. She gives up her preference, 
however, and is the novelist’s private secretary, making type 
written copies of his prohibited stories, and circulating them 
through the mails whenever possible. There are nine chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest, a very attractive girl of eighteen, 
is her father’s most enthusiastic disciple, de nying he rself all 
indulgences, wearing the cheapest clothing, and atte mpting 
in all things to live as did the primitive Christians. All the 
family speak English, French, and Russian, and most of 
them are musicians. 

—The first woman to receive the office of notary-public 
in the State of New York was Mrs. Jennie Turner Powers, 
first appointed by Governor Cornell. There are now ten or 
twelve in this city, among them Mrs. Emma D. Mills, who is 
also a commissioner of deeds, and is seeking the office of 
bank notary, and Miss M: ary A. Seymour, notary-public of 
New York County, President of the Union Stenographic and 
Type- Writing Association School, publisher of the Business 
Women’s Journal, Commissioner of the United States Court 
of Claims, and Commissioner of Deeds of New Jersey. 

—St. John’s Guild, through its President, Mr. William H. 
Wiley, and its Secretary, Mr. John P. Faure, reports that last 
summer it took 30,057 sick children and mothers on its 
floating hospital, and gave hospital care and treatment to 
1578 patients at its sea-side hospital, New Dorp, Staten 
Island. These helpless sufferers are received from doctors 
hospitals, dispensaries, and wretched tenement-houses, w ith- 
out race or creed distinction, and are fed and nursed without 
charge. But with the growth of the city the demands on 
the Guild increase, and it entreats humane people to assist 
its objects with contributions sent to Charles Schawcofer, 
Treasurer, 21 University Place, New York. 
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—A pretty story is told of Mrs. Cleveland by a French 
lady, her former teacher. When Miss Folsom arrived in 
New York on her way to be married, her old friend took 
her a bunch of white roses, and said to her: ‘* Ciel! quel / 
neur pour vous, Frankie! Le Président! le Président! r ) 
which the young girl answered, her soft eyes shining and a 
warm color in her cheeks: ‘‘ Ah non, madame, ce n'est pas | 
Président! C'est un honnéte homme C'est un homme que 
cet homme la!” And she carried the white roses in her hand 
all the way to Washington 

—When the unknown Daudet, now Daudet, the rich and 
famous, first came up to Paris from Lyons, he was so poor 
that he wore a pair of rubber boots without slippers or stock 
ings under them, and a ragged suit of summer clothes, while 
he made his cold journey in a freight car, eating nothing for 
two days to save expense. By chance the Empress saw a 
copy of his poems, and directed the Due de Morny to send 
for him. With the greatest difficulty the poor fellow pei 
suaded a tailor to trust him for a suit of clothes in which he 
might answer the Duke’s summons to the Tuileries. But 








when De Morny offered him a secretaryship with a salary of 
five thousand francs, his hardships were over forever 
—Herr Peter Lechuer, member of the Austrian Weather 


Bureau Service, occupies the highest signal station in Eu 
rope, on the very top of the Schounblick Mountains, in the 
Austrian Alps. Three times on every day in the year he 
telegraphs his observ: tions to the government office at Vien 
na. At Christmas the villagers cut their way through ice 
and snow to bring him the aaa wishes and gifts of the sea 
son, but for the other eleven months and thirty days of the 
year the observer lives entirely by himself, the loneliest man 
in Europe 


—The Duchess of Fife is an accomplished butter-maker 
Therefore it is now the fashion for young English ladies, 
whose fathers own dairy farms, to learn butter- making, 
and, if possible, to obtain a prize at some county fair, and 


sell the butter at a very high price. Neither the Duchess 
nor her sisters have been allowed to have their ears pierced; 
and it is said to be due to this fact that ear-rings are 
entirely out of style in England, except on oce: 
great ‘‘ function,” like a Drawing-room, 
must be displayed. 

—Among June weddings we note in Philadelphia on the 
23d that of Alice Barber and Charles Hallowell Stephens 
The readers of the BAzar will wish all happiness to the fair 
bride, whose gifted pencil has so often aided in enriching 


almost 
ions of some 
when family 





jewe ls 


these pages. Mr. Stephens also is a well-known artist 

—A New York jeweller has lately filled a unique order 
This was the plating with heavy gold of a set of floor regis 
ters made of solid brass in an ornate design. These registers 


are to ornament the palace which Mr 

built above Tarrytown on the Hudson. 
—Close to the entrance of the pretty cemetery of Passy 

Madame Bashkirtseff has placed the monument of her gifted 


tockefeller has lately 


daughter, Marie, whose last resting place is more like a home 
than a grave. In a little chapel open to view are Marie's 
rocking-chair, little table, and favorite books, while on the 


walls are inscribed the titles of her paintings in letters of gold 
A life-size portrait of the young girl whose journal all Eu 
rope and America have read hangs above a flower-covered 
bier, before which a perpetual light burns. 

-The simple graceful English girl of twenty-two whose 
portrait we give is Miss Philippa Garrett Fawcett, daughter 


of the late Postmaster-General of England, the lady Senior 
Wrangler of Cambridge, on whom honors are heaped fot 
her triumphant scholarship. Miss Fawcett worked at her 


ordinary pace in the competition where she was so brill 
iantly successful, ate, walked as usual, did not feel 


ind siept 





in the least nervous, nor owned to any fatigue when sending 
in her papers. Asked by a friend if she did not wish the 
examination over, she cheerfully replied, ‘‘ No; I do not 
want to have three weeks taken out of my life. Miss Faw- 
cett is the quietest of girls, with a perfect hatred of all for- 
mality and show. On the day when the list was to be an 
nounced she did wake early with excitement, and read 
Mansfield Purk in bed to calm her mind. It is a gratifying 
fact that Miss Faweett’s studies have not injured her bloom 
or her health. 
-Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Ph.D., gave the address at 
Commencement at Wellesley College. Mrs. Louise 
McCoy North, M.A., addressed the Alumne at their annual 
reunion, on the relation of college work to domestic economy 
30th addresses were exceedingly interesting 

—B. P. Hutchinson, the famous grain operator — better 
known by his popular nickname of 5 Old Hutch ”—notwith 
standing his enormous business interests, finds recreation and 
enjoyment in reading. Hearing that Mr. Lathrop’s new 
novel Would you Kill Him? dealt in some measure with 
operations and ‘‘ corners” in the wh a market, he hastened 
to a book-store and bought a copy. ‘‘As I came out,” he 
said, ‘‘ I opened the book, and began reading while | w: ilked 
along. I grew so absorbed that I kept right on reading, un- 
til I found that I was jostling against people and running 
into them on the sidewalk. So I waited until I got home, 
and then I didn’t allow mu h to interrupt me till I had read 
every page.” He expressed great surprise that Mr. Lathrop 
could have known so much about the wheat business, and 
that the representations in the book are so generally truth- 
ful and accurate. 
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Surr ror Boy From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., 
Figs. 58. 
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SUMMER BOUQUETS. 

_ the early summer flowers first begin to warm the 

hearts of true flower lovers by their beauty and abundance, 

the sweet temptation is to place them everywhere. Every bowl 

and vase, every table, mantel, and window-seat, is gay with their 

bloom. A few flowers lend brightness to any room; we say, 

therefore, more will increase the pleasure, and so we heap up the 
treasures with a lavish hand. 

But before the season of flowers is many weeks old the house- 

keeper has learned a lesson which was presented to her and also 

learned last season, and which she will again forget at the close 


Frock FOR GirL FROM 10 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 23-33, 
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APRON FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD.—BACK AND FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 66-69. 


CAmBRIC DreEss.—FRONT AND BACK. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


of thissummer. Flowers every- 
where, on the dining table, in 
hall, parlor, library, and guest- 
room, mean just so much added 
care everywhere, for the beau- 
ties are very fragile and demand 
constant attention. Not a day 
can pass without some change 
orreplenishing. With a basket 
for wilted flowers and leaves, 
strong scissors to clip the stems, 
and a pitcher of clear water to 
fill up the vases, some one should 
each morning pay a visit to each 
room where bouquets are found, 
otherwise an unsightly mass of 





Fig. 2.—Back or Grr’s Frock, 
Fig. 1. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, IL, Figs. 12-22. 
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Fig. 1.—F Rock ror Grru FROM 8 TO 10 
YEARS OLD.—FrRontT.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. IL, Figs. 12-22. 


withered vegetation is the result. It is well to remember these 
facts when luxuriant bloom tempts to multiplicity of bouquets. 
Better a slender vase with a single fresh flower and a delicate 
supply of foliage constantly renewed, than a mass of flowers for 
whose replenishing and freshening there is likely to be no time. 
Nothing is more unsightly than a neglected bouquet. 

The old-time notion of arranging in one compact bunch flow- 


Fig. 1.—Inp1a Sitk Gown.—Stwoz View.—[See Fig. 2, Page 573.) 
For diagram and description see Supplement, 








fee 





blue vase, or a handful of La France 
buds or pink carnations in a pink 
bowl or vase. A solid white or 
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brown or broaze bow] is an excellent 
foil for the brilliant colors of nas- 


F 
(a turtiums and poppies. A silver vase 
if forms an exquisite setting for a clus- 
t ter of brilliant, high-colored flowers, 
; and is always an acceptable wedding 
7 or birthday gift. 

. 


For the centre of a dining table a 
free-blooming plant is a good selec- 
tion. The porous earthen pot in 
which it thrives best may be con- 
cealed in something ornamental. 
Fresh foliage and a few flowers 
make it always an acceptable orna- 
ment, and insensibly the family be- 
come interested in its growth and 
flowering. 

No flower is so welcome at the 
breakfast table and so sure to awaken 
smiles and good-humor as the old- 
fashioned, always new  morning- 
glory. The crossest face is almost 
sure to grow tender over the delicate 
pink, purple, blue, or white spray 
found in the napkin-ring. There is 
something in the pure fine texture 
of the dainty bell, whether rose pink 








Fig. 1.—Eventne Bopice.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 47-51. 


Fig. 2.—BopiceE FOR VisitiING OR DINNER TOILETTE 


ers of every shape and color is now, fortunately, but sel- [See Fig. 5.) 
dom seen. Flowers of a single variety and color, with or ' = : : : en 
: ey SRC For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1 
without foliage, are generally more gratifying to the eye 
than a miscellaneous collection, A brilliant loose-cluster- 
ed bouquet of yellow, red, or blue flowers, tastefully placed opsis, forget-me-not, mignonette, nasturtiums. pansies, and 


with suitable background and surroundings, is a charming 
bit of decoration which appeals to the taste of all lovers 
: of the beautiful. 
} A window-ledge in full light furnishes an excellent place 
for a low bowl of roses or nasturtiums. Nothing more 
effectively displays flowers than the light in which they 
were born and which they love. The delicate petals are 


a half-dozen other well-known varieties are still the best 
choice for reliable summer bouquets, and well repay the 
care spent in their cultivation 

The large family of invalids whose eyes may not look on 
out-door scenes should always be remembered when mak 
ing up summer bouquets. <A box or basket of cut flowers 
loosely, not compactly, placed for convenience in handling 


doubly brilliant in color and delightful in outline in full is often more acceptable than a carefully arranged bouquet 
strong light or sunshine. Low-growing, short-stemmed Weak fingers and weary eyes are glad of an employment 
flowers require low bowls. The same is often true of so easy and pleasant as the arrangement and study of a 
heavy strong flowers. Tall long-stemmed flowers are at cluster of bright flowers, fragrant and cheering, and an 
their best in tall slender vases or large receptacles of some hour that might otherwise have been spent in sad, dis 
sort. Plain glass vases which allow the stems to be seen turbed thoughts of pain and disease is charmed into bright 
4 are very effective for nearly all high-colored flowers. Ifa ness by a thoughtful friend with treasures from the garden 


colored vase is used it should be of one tint. The many- 
_ colored abominations of a few years ago ruin the ef- 
fectiveness of a bouquet. Delicate flowers look well in 
tinted vases, as a cluster of Maréchal Niel roses in a pale 


Flowers for the sick; flowers for the happy; flowers for 
the church, and flowers for the home; flowers for the liv 
ing, and flowers for the dead; for the maid at the bridal, 
and for the mourner at the grave—what other of al! nature’s 
gifts is so generously used and so certain of a welcome 
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Fig. 3.—Bopice ror Day or 
EVENING TOILETTE 
[See Fig. 1.] 





with white veinings, deep rich 
purple with a suggestion of 
crimson, fair blue, or fragile 
white, which appeals to any per- 
son of taste and sensibility. Un- 
fortunately the morning-glory 
is short-lived as the day, and 
breathes out the whole sum of 
its beauty in a brief hour. A 
flower lover of my acquaint- 
ance gathers the buds overnight, 
puts them in water, and so is 
always sure of a handful of 
blossoms to place at each plate 
in the morning, whatever the 
weather or the state of the 
cook’s temper, or other kitchen 
demands on her time. 

The yellow eschscholtzia, or 
California poppy, is one of the 
freest bloomers, and most satis- 
factory for purposes of adorn- 
ment and decoration, of all 
annual summer flowers. Its 
abundant, delicate, many-pin- 
nate, blue-green leaves are use- 
ful for bouquets of any sort, 
while its numerous yellow 
shades, from the faintest buff 
to the deepest orange, supply 
enough variety for innumerable 
summer bouquets. They need 
no combination. Their own 
glowing colors, with or with- 
out foliage, are sufficient. 





Fig. 4.—BopicE FoR AFTERNOON OR EVENING GowN Sweet pease in their original 
=| ay Ry : $ Fi > 9 a > D WWE r ” = 
[See Fig. 6, Page 573. } native costume of pink and ig. 5.—Bopice Fic. 2 worN FoR Dinner [OILetrs. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs, 35-46 white, bachelor’s-buttons, calli- For pattern and description see Supplemeut, No. L., Figs. 1-11. 
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CHARLES IT. AND HIS 
BEAUTIES. 
See illustration on page 568, 

| “ MPTON COURT witnessed many 

strange scenes, and was the back- 
ground for many heart- burnings, as_ the 
course of events brought the Stuarts to the 
throne. Tudor or Stuart, the reigning fam 
ily had little cause to boast of pure lives or 
kind hearts, and the Stuarts were especially 
noted for inability to hold fast to their plight 
ed word. In Macaulay’s brilliant pages we 
have a glimpse of Charles IL. surrounded by 
those infamous beauties who witched away 
his heart from his queenly wife, Catherine of 
Braganza, Among these were the Duchess 
of Cleveland, the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
and the Duchess of Mazarin, each noted for 
charms of person and manner, each unscru 
pulous and wicked. The poor Queen was 
accustomed to sit alone in her apartments 
while her recreant spouse amused himself 
with these favorites. With all his faults 
Charles II, had a degree of personal magnet 
ism and grace which won the love of most 
people, and at his death ‘‘ every house-maid 
in London” managed to procure a bit of 
crape to wear as an emblem of mourning. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutnuor or “ Her Faor was Herr Fortene, 
* Lirree Kate Kirey,” * Lazarcs in Lonpon,” eto. 


BOOK I.—PENGAVISSY COVE. 
CHAPTER 
THE VISITOR FROM TOWN. 

[ [ was winter-time at Pengavissy when 

Michael Garwood came to the end of his 
journey. It was rough weather in Penga- 
vissy Cove when Michael Garwood descend- 
ed the pathway that led from the upland to 
Mr. Sampson Kerts’s residence, a little wood- 
en edifice that looked as if it had been blown 
askew by the wind, and was still cowering 
amongst the Cornish rocks away from it. 
Not an easy place to discover even in fine, 
dry, summer weather was the cottage of 
Sampson Kerts, serpentine worker, there be- 
ing a crosscut of two miles over rough land 
to the sea-coast to begin with; but Michael 
Garwood had been clever enough to find it 
in the dark. Certainly he had had time be 
fore him, having, after a few inquiries, left 
the high-road early in the afternoon. He 
had not hurried himself; he had missed his 
way without taking the matter to heart, or 
using any pains to find it again; and it was 
possible—just possible—that he had waited 
for the darkness as for a something more 
congenial to his spirits, or appropriate to his 
present plan of action. For Michael Gar- 
wood was coming to Sampson Kerts on a 
speculative mission, and with many doubts 
upon his mind as to the warmth of the re 
ception which awaited him. He had been 
preceded by a letter of introduction; but it 
might not stand for much, considering what 
he was,and what Sampson Kerts was sup 
posed to be. He did not think it would 
stand for much himself, and he was already 
prepared to retrace his steps up the steep in- 
cline after exchanging one or two words with 
his uncle Sampson, a gentleman whom he 
had not seen in his life, and whom he did 
not think he should care to see more than 
once, now that the push had come, and here 
was Pengavissy. Though the world from 
which he had wandered had never credited 
Michael Garwood with any degree of ner 
vousness, it was surely something of that 
feeling which prompted the traveller to sit 
down on the rugged bowlders near the cot 
tage and stare moodily at the lighted lattice 
window in front of him. 

There was plenty of time; those early Cor- 
nish folk had not gone to bed; he might as 
well think again what he should say, and 
how he should begin saying it, before they 
opened that black blank door to him. Sit 
ting and thinking out his programme quiet 
ly and patiently under the stars, he might 
have been taken by any one upon the road 
that night for a part of the fantastic rocks 
by which be was surrounded. The cliffs 
were of wild shapes in this district, and for 
years had been wonder-points for the great 
gadfly and tourist tribe which months ago 
had migrated hastily to town. And Michael 
sat there like a rock too,as hard and cold, 
as jagged and angular, as grim, mysterious, 
and silent as the huge cliffs heaped right and 
left of him. It was chilly work, but he did 
not heed it; the wind found out the leaky 
points of vantage in his wardrobe, but that 
was nothing new—it had been at that game 
from the day he had left Nicholson's Rents! 
Here was rest, barring the sharp points of the 
serpentine rock on which he was sitting; 
here was for a while even peace, bar the roar 
of the sea thundering and frothing away be 
low in the darkness, amongst a thousand ob- 
stacles which Titans might have hurled at it 
in ages past, to stay its progress, or to stop its 
bellowing. 

Peace and rest were grateful i. the wan 
derer, but, after all, they were peace and rest 
on an empty stomach, and a te Michael 
Garwood shook himself in a dog-like fashion 
that was peculiar to him, and rose to his fect 
—his bare feet, we might have been able to 
ee by the light from the cottage win- 
ow—and walked steadily to Kerts’s cottage. 
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There was no knocker to the door, only a 
rusty iron latch, which he rattled so vigor- 
ously by way of summons for admittance 
that a portion of it came off in his hand a 
second or two before the door was opened. 
Then Sampson Kerts and his nephew were 
standing face to face, Sampson sbading a 
tallow candle from the wind. 

Who are you?” said Sampson, a little 
roughly, perhaps, but then Michael had 
startled him with his impetuous dash at the 
latch, and was standing before him with part 
of the property in bis hand. 

I'm Mike,” was the short reply. 

‘ Mike Garwood?” 

‘That's it.” 

Oh, is it?” 

Mr. Kerts backed from the open doorway 
into the room, and Mike, taking the retro- 
grade movement as an invitation to advance, 
passed one naked and soiled foot across the 
threshold. 

‘ Hold hard a moment,” shouted Mr. Kerts, 
and the foot was drawn back quickly; ‘‘there’s 
nothing the matter with you, is there?” 

‘* Nuftink the matter?” echoed Mike, inter- 
rogatively. 

‘ Nothing catching; you're not getting over 
anything that you've had at the Rents?” 

‘Nothing ketching; oh no!” 

‘Come in, then. So that he brings no 
fevers or small-poxes, Patty,” Mr. Kerts said, 
addressing some one in the room, “ we will 
put up with him for a bit, if and so be as he 
behaves himself.” 

Mike entered thus adjured, and, in an in- 
direct way thus admonished, leaving the door 
open behind him until he was told to shut 
it, which he did. 

Uncle and nephew regarded each other 
furtively and critically—as two beings be- 
ginning life together for the first time might 
naturally regard each other; while a little, 
dark-haired, dark-eyed girl looked at them 
from across a clean deal table on which a 
book was lying. Uncle and nephew were in 
striking contrast to each other—two widely 
dissimilar atoms of humanity indeed. The 
uncle was clean and trim, although in a 
workman’s suit of clothes, a short, thick-set, 
sandy haired and bearded man, with a frec 
kled face, and huge red hands marked by 
many scars; the nephew was a ragged and 
unkempt youth of some fifteen years of age, 
tall and gaunt and hungry-looking, with a 
wild look in his gray eyes, as of an animal 
hard driven for shelter—a hunted look which 
might readily grow furious, if he who wore 
it were brought suddenly to bay. 

Sampson Kerts thought this, or something 
like this, and hence it was not love at first 
sight which stirred his heart toward his 
nephew. Rather distrust and uncertainty, 
for Mike Garwood was not a pleasant object 
to behold in the full light of the candle and 
fire. Certainly Mr. Kerts had not been in 
London for many years, and the face of this 
gamin with its half-keenness, half-sullenness 
of expression, and its crust of dirtiness upon 
that, was a novelty to him and a surprise. 
He had expected this visitor, but hardly in 
this fashion, or in those wretched rags. 

‘‘T knew your mother was poor,” he said, 
doubtfully, at last, ‘‘ but I didn’t bargain for 
your being so hard up.” 

‘The wet and the walking’s took a lot out 
of the togs,” Mike remarked, half apologet- 
ically, as he glanced down at his habiliments; 

‘they wasn’t so bad when I started.” 

**And you've walked all the way from 
London?” ; 

** Yes, all the way.” 

“It’s a long spin, but you haven’t hurried 
yourself.” 

“No, L’ain’t been hurryin’.” 

**You've been three weeks over it and a 
day.” said Sampson Kerts, decisively. 

‘*T got work as I came along.” 

‘* What work? 

‘*T hadn't any of the needful, so I was 
forced to work my way along, you see.” 

‘What work?” repeated Mr. Kerts, who 
was a precise man, and liked his questions 
answere od precisely. 

‘Any sort of work that turned up—I 
wasn’t partikeler,” Mike said, with a short, 
harsh laugh, ‘‘and I wasn’t proud.” 

“You haven't much to be proud of,” said 
Kerts, shortly. 

‘I never said I had!” was the quick an- 
swer back. It was almost a defiant reply 
too, or the sudden contraction of the eye- 
brows did Master Garwood an injustice. 
Sampson Kerts stared hard at him again, 
and then flipped an imaginary fly from his 
left ear, a habit of his when puzzled or dis- 
turbed, and which was so quick and unlook- 
ed-for that Mike went back a step, as if fear- 
ful of a blow. He was a boy who had been 
used to blows. 

“ You can sit down,” said Mr. Kerts. 

Mike took a seat on the extreme edge of a 
rush. bottomed chair. 

‘And you can take your cap off. It’s con- 
sidered the right thing to do in-doors.” 

Mike did not know that before, but he took 
his cap off at his uncle's request, and pulled 
at his side locks of hair, giving a number six 
twist to them with considerable ingenuity 
and rapidity. The little girl at the table 
watched the operation with interest ; and 
Mike, puzzled by the little girl, and embar- 
rassed by her presence, carefully avoided 
looking at anything but a highly colored 
print of ‘* Moses in the Bulrushes” over her 
he ad. 

“Now let us see if we can understand 
each other—you and I,” said Mr. Kerts, in a 

nore business-like way, as he leaned over 


the table and folded his large red hands 
together; ‘‘and Patty, you can get out the 
bread and cheese meanwhile.” 

Patty nodded, sprang from her chair, and 
went about her mission. As she passed into 
a little room at the back, Michael Garwood 
said, ‘‘ Who’s she?” 

‘** Never mind who’s she at present. Let's 
get on.” 

‘All right,” said Mike; then he put on the 
table that portion of the door-latch which 
had been left in his clutch, and clasped his 
thin hands round his tattered knees. Mr. 
Kerts’s eyes immediately wandered to the 
broken latch. 

‘Did you smash that?” he asked. 

‘‘It came off somehow,” replied Mike; 
**but I can mend it presently.” 

If you're clever with your hands, so 
much the better.” 

“Clever with my hands—oh yes.” And 
here the short laugh came in again very un- 
pleasantly. 

‘It’s what your mother said. How 7s 
your mother?” asked Kerts, suddenly becom- 
ing aware that he had been tardy in his in- 
quiries as to the health of Mrs. Garwood. 

‘*Oh, she’s all right,”’ said Mike, airily. 

** And father?” 

‘He’s all right—I s’pose,” was answered 
in a more doubtful fashion. 

‘You don’t know, then?” said Mr. Kerts, 
suspiciously. 

‘I don’t know.” 

‘* Perhaps you don’t care?” 

‘“No, and I don’t care,” added the youth, 
with charming frankness. 

“Why not?” 

““Wot’s the use of caring for the like of 
him?” was the rejoinder. 

** Doesn't he care for you?” 

‘**Not a bit,” said the boy, in a sepulchral 
tone of voice that sounded very deep and 
strange; *‘ he never did, and I don’t want him 
to.” 

‘Well, why should anybody care, Mike? 
asked Mr. Kerts. 

‘*That’s jest it.” 

‘Why should I, now?” 

‘Blestif I know. Blest if I think you do, 
if it comes to that,” remarked the sceptical 
visitor. ‘ 

‘“T don’t yet,” confessed Mr. Kerts, with a 
second flip to his ear. ‘‘ But though I don’t 
like the looks of you, at present, I'll tell you 
why it’s possible [ may get used to them.” 

The boy leaned forward all attention to 
the explanation, and Mr. Sampson Kerts de 
livered his lecture forthwith. Patty coming 
in with the bread and cheese stopped to hear 
it also, being interested in the case, and 
knowing that Sampson did not like any in- 
terruption to his discourse at any time, and 
if it could by any possibility be avoided. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


‘Tn the first place,” Mr. Kerts commenced, 
‘‘your mother doesn’t give you the best of 
characters. She says you're anything but 
what you ought to be. Is that correct?” 

‘That's right enuf,” answered Mike, in a 
low tone, as of a youth very much surprised 
at the credentials which his uncle had re- 
ceived. ‘‘ But why the—” 

‘You needn’t interrupt me,” said Mr. 
Kerts; ‘‘ that’s what I never liked, and never 
shall like. It’s not a nice character to come 
down into the country with, but as your mo- 
ther knew that I should find you out pretty 
sharp, it was as well to speak the truth for 
once.” 

He spoke, himself, as if the truth was not 
always strikingly perceptible in Mrs. Gar- 
wood, and Mike did not contradict him. On 
the contrary, he nodded his head, as if agree- 
ing with Mr. Kerts in every particular. 

‘Your mother and I ain’t the best of 
friends. Years ago she wouldn’t take my 
advice,” he said, conceitedly; ‘‘and she suf- 
fered for it, just as I said she would, when 
she married your scamp of a father. She 
came to grief—the whole heap of you came 
to grief—just as I said you would, too,’ 

Mike nodded his head again. 

‘** You've been an awful bad lot—you have 
been a-roasting and a-frying in the furnace 
of affliction a devil of a time,” Sampson ex- 
claimed, with more excitement evident. 

Mike stared at this vehement mixture of 
solemn Biblical reproof with language more 
familiar to him, but he caught the sense of 
it, and nodded for the third time. 

‘That's jest it,” he added also. 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Kerts 
studied his nephew attentively, and Patty, 
taking advantage of the silence, placed the 
supper tray on the table. 

‘* At last, and not before she wanted me, 
your mother wrote and asked if I would do 
something for you before your father came 
back from his travels,” added Mr Kerts, 
dryly. ‘‘She said you didn’t agree with 
your father—which I’m not surprised at— 
and that murder might be the consequence 
of you two coming together again. She was 
in a mighty hurry to get rid of you; she 
thought the country air would do you good. 
She said you weren’t afraid of work, if I 
could put hard work in your way, and it 
might help to save you from a bad bringing 
up, and turn you out respectable, if I kept a 
tight hand over you as well.” 

‘*She said all that, did she?” muttered the 
listener, still very much bewildered, it was 
evident, at his mother’s statements and his 
uncle’s frankness. ‘‘ Good lor!” 
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“Yes. I wasn’t to tell you this, but I 
like plain sailing and plain speaking. Don’t 
you?” 

Mike looked away from his uncle’s gaze. 

** Never tried ‘em,” he responded. 

‘* Well, that’s plain speaking, isn’t it?” 

**T s’pose so,” said the boy, still sullenly, 
or still thinking of his mother. ‘I don't 
know —quite.’ 

‘I did not make up my mind to help you 
all of a hurry—for I hadn’t much hope of 
you, or her—and I knew I should be bring- 
ing trouble on myself. I talked it over with 
Patty here, and down in Pengavissy Cove. 
I thought it out at last in a solemn sort of 
way that you wouldn’t understand. But,” 
he said, with a sudden raising of his voice 
that startled both Mike and the mysterious 
Patty, ‘‘I wrote to Nicholson’s Rents and 
said you might come on; but you’d have to 
work for your living, and might be of use in 
good time,if you tried very hard. Now—uare 
you goitig to try?’ 

“ . I'll try,” said Mike, in the same 
seit ssive tones. 

‘**You don’t look me in the face,and say it 
out downright,” said Mr. Kerts, sharply. 

‘IT ain't used to you yet,” was the mutter- 
ed apology. 

‘* Well, that’s true, so we'll talk of work 
to-morrow. All I want you now to under 
stand is that I give you a chance to be some 
thing better than you are, though you'll find 
this life a rough one, and that I don’t stand 
humbug. I’m nota good-tempered man, and 
I see already that the tighter hand I keep on 
you, the better we shall work together pre- 
sently. And now, don’t you think a clean 
face would be in your line a little bit?” 

Mike assented to this, as he had assented 
to everything which he had heard that night, 
and Mr. Kerts rose, opened the front door 
again, and beckoned his nephew to follow 
him. They went together into the darkness, 
Mr. Kerts declining the candle which Patty 
offered, and walked round to the back of the 
cottage, where the ground rose a little, and 
where was a long outhouse, also built rough 
ly of wood, with an inscription over it that 
was impossible to read at that hour. Mike 
looked up at it, however, in some surprise to 
perceive a painted facia there, and the uncle 
said 

‘This is my shop, and 8. Kerrs, SERPEN 
TINE WoRKER, has been marked up on that 
board more than a score of years, and is 
known to everybody who comes this line of 
coast, and is a name very much respected. 
It was there when your mother sneaked away 
without saying good-by and thanking me and 
home a good riddance, us I dare say you 
will. For,” and here bis large hand came 
down on Mike’s shoulder, and rested on it 
heavily, ‘‘ I haven't any faith in you, but she 
sha’n’t say I did not give you one chance 
Nobody shall say that of Sam Kerts.” 

It is possible that Sam Kerts was lacking 
in discretion when he told his nephew by 
way of a beginning that he had not any 
faith in him: it is not wisdom of a high or 
der that starts from such a flinty stand-point. 
With this strange unmalleable nature it act 
ed as no warning: the world had never 
trusted him; why should Uncle Kerts, with 
whom he had claimed kinship for the first 
time in his life? 

Mr. Kerts passed his shop, the shutters of 
which were taken down to admit light only 
in the winter-time whilst he worked at his 
craft—the fashioning of fancy ornaments 
from the rocks of the cove—and stopped at 
an out-house on the left. The door was 
open, and Mr. Kerts introduced his arms 
into the interior and brought forth a pail of 
water, a piece of soap, and a rough towel. 

‘There you are; make yourself as smart 
as you can before you come back,” he said, 
as he walked toward his house. 

Mike washed his face and hands after this 
injunction as if the strength of will of his 
relative had mastered him for the nonce. 
Then he stood with the towel in his grasp, 
thinking of the extempore sermon to which 
he had been treated. He brooded upon it, 
and took no hope from it, not being in a 
hopeful mood after his long walk and the 
privations of a weary day. Life ahead of 
him seemed as dark as the night, and ‘as un- 
sympathetic as the cliffs which hung over 
him. He had not in all his life encountered 
love and kindness and charity; he had been 
treated harshly from his cradle-side and 
grown up like a weed; but he was disap 
pointed now for some reason beyond his 
power to analyze. For the first time in his 
nomadic, gutter-bred existence he had come 
face to face with honesty, and it had scared 
him. He missed suddenly and sadly the 
crowded streets where the lights were, and 
the men and women and ‘‘kids,” the stifling 
court where he had lived, the busy shops 
upon which he had turned his back, and the 
open shop-boards from which he had filched 
his suppers. 

He went toward the sea at last, as if drawn 
there by a spell. Men with some knowledge 
of Pengavissy Cove would have thought 
twice of desce nding the declivity in the pitch 
darkness, but Michael Garwood had no fear 
in that way. It was his want of knowledge 
that gave him the nerve to proceed, and 
twice he passed death by a hand’s-breadth 
of loose shingly path, beyond which was a 
clear fall of a hundred and fifty feet, but he 
was unconscious of his danger. In the broad 
daylight even the tourist trusted to his guide, 
but Mike went on in the darkness alone, and 
met with no mishaps by the way He cut 


his feet with the sharp edges of the rock, 
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but this gave him no concern; and when it 
was all rock he broke into a run, as if to 
abridge the distance between it and the ses 
which he longed so suddenly to re ach. 

Presently he was a foot deep in soft white 
sand, and he knew then that he was at the 
bottom of the cliffs, and shut in by them, as 
it seemed, on all sides. It was hard guess- 
ing where the sea was, the bay was so full 
of bowlders and shaft-like pinnacles that in 
the darkness might stand for giant sentinels 
watchful of a weak mortal’s misery. He 
could hear the thunder of the surf close to 
him, and now and then a heavy drift of sea- 
spray came at him like a warning. 

Suddenly he heard voices calling to him, 
a hoarse shout, and a shrill falsetto that must 
have proceeded from Patty, and this in- 
creased his anxiety to get away. He ran 
along the sand and over long low reefs of ser- 
pentine, falling many times; he dashed into 
level sweeps of sand again; he paddled a foot 
deep in water to more rocks, the sea roaring 
loudly now, and he very close upon it. 

He was on the edge of a rough cliff at last, 
with the waves dashing and fretting against 
it and trying to o’erleap it. As he stood 
there they rose pid like a something eager 
for prey, and dashed at him, sweeping him 
backward, and swirling over him and along 
the surface of the cliff into the sea again. 
Mike scrambled to his feet, and shook the 
water from him in the dog-like fashion we 
we have seen before, then went slowly toward 
the edge again, dazed, stupefied, but irresist 
ibly attracted. At the same moment two lit 
tle hands clutched his arm and drew him 
from the brink 





‘Come away; come away at once, you 
silly fellow,” said the sharp voice of Patty in 
his ear, and Patty, wild and dishevelled, and 


with a hat hanging down her shoulders, 
stood trembling at his side 

“Oh! is that you?” he asked, 
voice. 

‘Yes, yes; step further back, or we'll be 
washed into the sea. Don’t you know the 
tide is coming up all round us?” 

‘What's the odds?’ 

You'll be drowned—oh, you'll be drown- 
ed. Daddy Kerts,” she screamed suddenly, 
‘T’ve found him.’ 

‘Where is he?—where are you, Patty? 
Why did you run away from me, you little 
fool?” roared a hoarse voice several yards be 
low them 

‘We're on the ( 

Good Lord!” 
as far back as you can 
down again. ‘The sea’s through the 
hole, and will drown you.” 

Oh, what shall we do now I'm getting 
so frightened,” said the impulsive Patty 

‘* What's there to be skeered about?” asked 
Mike interested in the alarm of his com 
panion. 

‘We can’t get back till the tide ebbs, and 
it’s on the flow for four more hours And 
it’s all through you—-you naughty, bad boy! 

‘What made you come arter me?” asked 
Mike, curiously. 

‘We were afraid you'd get killed in the 
dark. Dad said you'd run away, and gone 
down to the sea.” 

I wasn't worth looking for, 
said Mike, thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, you were.” 

Pon my soul I wasn’t 

“But you would have got drowned.” 

‘I came down here to drown myself, « 
course,” 

‘Oh, no, no, no! Oh, Daddy Kerts, do 
come!’ Patty screamed forth at this; ‘oh, 
do come—do!” 

The child’s agony of mind was pitiable to 
witness. She had never in her life confront- 
ed a nature so desperate and reckless as this 
—a mere boy to talk of death as lightly as 
he might talk of sleep. 

Hold ’ard; don’t make a row. I won't 
cut it now you're here,” said Mike, alarmed 
in his turn at the child’s quick outery. 

‘*Cut what? Oh, throw the knife away, 
please!” 

‘IT ain’t got no knife. I won't cut it into 
the water, | mean,” Mike further explained, 
‘‘if—if you don’t want me.” 

Oh, no, no, not for the world! Please 
don't drown yourself to-night, and leave me 
all alone too,” 

Patty in her distress was a little selfish, 
perhaps; at her age, and despite her sex, this 
was in some degree excusable. And, after 
all, there had been a touch of heroism, im- 
perfect and impulsive, in clambering to the 
Capstan Rock to save this waif; and what is 
more, she was not sorry that she had come, 
afraid of the night and of her position, and 
of Mike Garwood, as she was. 

‘We're not safe here, at all,” she said, 
with a shiver; ‘‘in another ten minutes this 
will be covered with water.” 

‘It’s a rum sort of a place,” was Mike's 
commentary. *‘ What's the blessed use of it?” 

Patty did not attempt to satisfy any of his 
doubts as to the use of anything, animate or 
inanimate, just then; she was anxious to se 
cure a safer resting-place until the tide went 
down in Pengavissy Cove. 

‘*We shall have to find the Drawing. 
room now,” she said. 

**Find the what!” Mike exclaimed. 

““The Queen’s Drawing-room, where the 
tide only comes once or twice in a month, 
and when the wind drives from the south- 
west. It’s up there.” 

** A drorin’-room?” 

**A big hole in the cliff. 
heard of it?” 


in a gruff 


‘apstan Rock.” 

exclaimed Mr. Kerts; ‘‘ keep 
Don’t try to come 
Mouse 


young ‘un, 


Haven’t you 


HARPER 


‘*Can’t say as how I have,” 
half-apologetic manner. 

‘It’s up there—somewhere,” said Patty, 
pointing to the grim rocks jutting above 
them. ‘‘I thought I could find it with my 
eyes shut, but Ican't. Hark!” 

The voice of Mr. Kerts was heard shout- 
ing forth various instructions to them, but 
the wind had risen and the sea had grown 
hoarse too with the strength of its oncoming 
tide. It was impossible to understand 
word. Doubtless. he was also instructing 
them to seek refuge in the ‘‘ Drawing-room,” 
and they both called back to him that they 
were going there, with what result to his 
comprehension they did not know till the 
next day. 

“‘T have found the path,” cried Patty, sud- 
denly. ‘Take hold of my hand, Mike, and 
if I slip pull me hard toward you. Keep 
very close behind me; there are ghosts and 
pixies here, and I shouldn’t like to meet any 
of them to-night. Should you?” 

*T don’t think the ghosts would fri 
me much, but wot’s the pig-skins like? 

‘Oh, don’t talk about them now! 
way.” 

The two went cautiously along a narrow 
ledge to higher ground, to a winding path 
that broke off suddenly into ruts of rock, and 
which finally necessitated a long skip and 
jump into a deep dark cavern in the cliff. 
Here they were safe, unless the tide rose with 
extra fury that night, when two poor souls 
would be surely trapped to death. 

‘This is the Drawing-room, Mike,” said 
Patty, by way of introduction. 

‘Tt’s dark enuf for a coal cellar.” 

**Many and many a time in the summer 
weather, and when the tide’s down, I climb 
up here and sit and think, and look out at 
the sea, Mike. You don’t mind my calling 
you Mike?” 

‘T like it,” said the boy. 

** We shall be good friends in time.’ 

‘T don’t see that.” 

“Why not?” 

‘I never had no friends—what I calls 
‘pals,’ you know—nobody whatsumever took 
tome, and I never took to nobody; and so I 
dragged up somehow,” was Mike’s melan- 
choly confession 

‘But we shall 
and I.” 

‘Oh no, you won't. I ain’t a bit of use; 
I ain’t a bit of good. I was clean gone bad 
long ago, and so I thought I’d hook it.” 

He tlung himself down upon the floor of 
the cavern, too tired to stand at last, and 
Patty said, innocently, 

‘Did you come all the way trom London 
to hook it?” 

‘No, I didn’t,” he replied. ‘I fancied 
Uncle Kerts was a different sort of a bloke. 
Mother said so; but, then, she allers was a 
liar, was mother. Ain't you got a mo- 


he said, in a 


ghten 





This 


like you— Daddy Kerts 


ther?” 
‘She died six years ago,” said Patty, with 

a sigh. 
That’s all right. She can’t jaw you any 


longer, then.”’ 
‘Oh, Mike! She was so good to me!” 
And Patty began whimpering in the dark 
ness. 

‘All right,” said Mike again, in soothing 
accents; ‘‘don’t mind me. [I’m a rum ‘un, 
and say anythink. Though, of course, I’m 
cute enuf to know that mothers ain’t all the 
same. Gord's truth! it would be a nice caper 
if they were all like mine.” 

He laughed at his conceit, then groaned as 
he turned on the hard rock. 

‘I haven't a father either, Mike,” 
Patty 

You're lucky there. Fathers ave all 
alike. My guvnor, that old Kerts, and No. 
304—that’s the Bobby down our court, you 
know —they’re jest the same to a tick. 
They're down on you—allers!” 

His voice grew thick and indistinct. 

‘You're sleepy,” said Patty. ‘‘I’d rather 
you'd talk than go to sleep-—unless you are 
very tired,” she added. 

‘Well, [m jest dead beat,” 
apologetically ; 


said 


said Mike, 
**but ll keep on the squint 
if lean. Dve walked a skit across country 
to-day. I’ve had to run twice from the dogs, 
and then these cussed rocks, and— What's 
this?” 

‘Bread and cheese.” 

‘By Jingo! what a dollop! Did you 
nobble it when the guvnor’s back was 
turned?” he asked, as he began to eat vora 
ciously. 

‘L hid it in my apron,” Patty confessed. 
‘That’s why I tried to get to you before 
dear dad, as he might have been cross about 
my taking it.” 

‘*Safe as ’ouses, 
with his mouth full. 

““T thought you might be going to run 
way again, and if you had no money, this 
would help you to live on a bit.” 

‘So it would. There's a pound and a ‘arf 
of a Nike gcc you have any?” 

; I can’t eat.’ 
7 hat’ s sing’ler, 
as mother says. 
up to now? 
ly?” 

‘Really. no.” 

“That's wery good o’ you. 
would.” 

I'd rather not.” 

“*Thankee.” 

Mike relapsed into silence, and into seri 
ous consumption of his al fresco supper. 
Presently, when Patty spoke to him again, 
he answered incoherently, and said there 


he would,” said Mike, 


I can—‘ like a horse,’ 
I wonder what the old gal's 
Won’t you have any — real 


But I wish you 
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was a row at the ‘‘ Prince Regent’; he could 
hear them going at it ‘‘like one o’clock.”” It 
was the roar of the sea that he took for the 
roar of human life surging round the public- 
house in the dark street from which he had 
emerged, and Patty, for the sake of compan- 
ionship and the sound of a human voice 
near her, endeavored to explain the matter 
to him; but Mike was wholly exhausted, and 
a few minutes afterward he lay there like a 
dead thing to whom it was impossible to 
bring consciousness again. 

Patty cowered against the opposite wall of 
the cavern, cold and miserable and nervous, 
and said her prayers against ghosts and pix 
ies, and prayed for Daddy Kerts and herself, 
and the outcast Mike lying in the shadows 
beyond, and especially for the daylight that 
was so long in coming that bleak winter's 
morning. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
IFIRST SEASON IN LONDON 
( NE does the usual thing under such cir 

cumstances. It is wiser not to exhaust 
the mental forces straining after originality in 
commonplace situations. Marie Bashkirtseff 
died young in that breach. So one stands 
ubout with one’s arms full of flowers, frag 
mentarily platitudinizes to one’s friends, and 
sobs gently when the gong warns all vis 
itors ashore. New York fades into a gray 
mist, the bell buoy far down the bay clangs ‘a 
loud mournful farewell—and so one 
seu. 

Such a motley crowd as shipped on this 
occasion! Among the passengers are peo 
ple of every shade of belief and no belief 
of every caste, and with all sorts of rea 
sons for going abroad. And, as always, a 
ship’s doctor of lofty and seraphic loveliness. 
There is a sea rumor that candidates for the 
medical advisorship to the sea-sick underg 
a competitive examination, sending in sealed 
photographs, judged by a committee of 
young women. But perhaps this rumor is 
not verifiable. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
all ships’ doctors are beautiful. It is de 
monstrated on the Atlantic liners, and on the 
P. & O. ships of the East it is still more su- 
pernally true. This particular one came to 
the side of that little second-hand coffin they 
called my berth, and drilled me with pills 
like a spring planting of pease, pumped me 
full of fizzing draughts and assorted physic 
insulted my interior mechanism with unholy 
Latin epithets, and all with the air of St 
Michael and all angels. 

From Liverpool to London there has been 
put on a Pullman car, with a tall, lean, over 
bearing conductor, for the assuagement of 
the first homesickness of Americans; but I 
chose the little blue boudoir of a first-class 
carriage, in charge of a plump rosy guard, 
and came up to London ‘real English 
England is pretty in May, even from a cat 
window. 


gets to 


“Ob,to be in England, now that April’s | 

cried Browning, safe from east winds and 
warm and comfortable in Florence; but 
*twere wiser, methinks, to restrain one’s en 
thusiasm till the crescent year waxes toward 
June. For then are the meadows Fields of 
the Cloth of Gold with the cowslip and the 
buttercup, the banks of the streams blue with 
the forget-me-not ‘‘that grows for happy 
lovers,” and all the hedge-rows flushing with 
the rosy blossoms of the May. Such prim, 
decent little landscapes these are, trimmed 
about the edges with flowers—trees with 
round heads carefully combed and brushed, 
the whiskers of the hedges neatly trimmed, 
and the funny little farm-houses snuggled 
down together like a group of kittens with 
their ears pricked, or standing in the villages 
in rows like good children with their hands 
behind their backs trying to spell hard 
words such as ‘‘ Constantinople.” Even the 
little fenced forests of mingled evergreens 
and light-foliaged trees remind one of a 
pound of the best green and black mixed 

Lady B——’s footman came to meet me at 
St. Pancras, a splendidly effulgent person 
who conducted me across the town. All the 
shops were shut—this being Whit-Monday 
and the streets noisy with great vans of me 
rymakers, drawn by huge Clydesdales, gay 
with rosettes and ribbons and glittering, jin 
gling bits of brass. The half has not been 
told of the heterogeneous eccentricity in dress 
of the English woman of the lower class 
when she goeth forth to pleasure herself 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. ‘'A fortuitous concourse of 
atoms” is her plan of a costume. One poor 
rosy-cheeked soul was gowned in a long 
black satin train, a white muslin bodice cut 
open at the throat, many strings of wax 
pearls, and on her head a scarlet cloth jockey 
cap! We pass through all this, through 
miles of dingy old streets, parks, gardens, 
and green squares, and then the footman con 
signs me to the calm, delightful dignities of 
an English home. 

We are going to the House to-night. Sir 
Frederick has an important bill coming on 
in the evening, and wishes us to hear the de 
bate. He goes down early, and sends us tick 
ets for the Speaker’s Gallery, to which one 
ghins admittance only by a card from Mrs 
Peel. It is amusing to begin one’s experi 
ences of London in this way, at the very 
fountain and centre of English affairs. We 
climb many steps, and a benign elderly per- 
son in knee-breeches and a great gold insig- 


nia of office shows us into a grated cage that 
looks down over the house, which is quite 
full. At one side of us, a bit lower, is the 
Ladies’ Gallery, grated like our ow) 
der if they fear we shall get into mischief 
that they cage us up like monkeys? We are 
directly over the Speaker, and see only the 
canopy of his chair, the curly white wigs of 
his three clerks, and the enormous gold mace 
On the tier below is the reporters’ gallery 
fagged, hard-worked looking men,who scrib 
ble furiously One can see what they ar 
doing quite well, and it is noticeable that 
most of them write in long hand. Their a 
count of the debate is to be found in the 
Times next day 





and the speeches as 


given 
by them are far more succinct and forcible 
than when the members delivered them 


Opposite is the gallery for distinguished 
strangers, and crosswise run the galleries 
for the peers From time to time some one 
drops in from the House 
in session—and stays to hear a portion of 
the debate Now it is a po tly, florid old 
grentleman, who listens with his hand behind 

1 


of Lords—now also 


his ear; and now some slim, pink-cheekec 
boy just succeeded to the title, immaculately 
arrayed in evening dress, with a pink peony 
in his button-hol The Conservatives sit 


on the green-cushioned benches to the right 


of the Speaker; the ministers in front. Mr 





Arthur Balfour, Secretary for Ireland, is 
speaking when we entet A tall, slender 
man, with little silken brown ripples all over 
his head; good-looking, calm, and faultless 


ly dressed; and with delicate 
which he rests on the desk 

speaks, very languidly, but clearly, and with 
They are talking about 


, Slender hands, 
before him as he 


a slight hesitation. 1 
Ireland as usual. On the bench from which 
he has just risen sit Lord George Hamilton 
also handsome, tall. and dark haired; Mr. W 

H. Smith, leader of the House, whose head 





is very large and quite bald; Mr. Goschen 
and the rest of the ministers. Behind sit the 
Conservatives, a fine body of men, extremely 
well set up, wearing glossy silk hats, and 
looking, on the whole, rather indifferent and 
bored, grinding out an occasional Hear! 
héar!’ when Mr. Balfour makes point 


against his opponents. 

This gentleman is saying in polite parlia 
mentary phrases, and with a somewhat fa 
tigued manner, that he considers his accusers 
liars, one and all. When he is done, Mr 
Gladstone takes th wore. rising from the 
opposite benches, an - looking extremely 
white and feeble, speaking ke nly and to the 
point, in the trembling, squeaky tones used 
by the old man. Close beside him is 
Lord Hartington, with his hat tipped over his 
eyes, his legs thrust out, and his hands in his 
pockets Fu urther back, among the Irishmen, 
is Bradlaugh, the famous intidel, rosy and 


stage 


genial, and very like the late Henry Ward 
Beecher in appearance Finally the Irish 
men get on their feet one after another—Dil 
lon, O’Brien, Parnell—and seream fluently 


and vituperatively at Mr. Balfour 
over his notes and pretends no hear them 
Sir George Trevelyan, nephew of Macaulay 
speaks on the Irish side with the polishe I 
roundness of the elocutionist; and a certain 
Mr. Fowler, with his laconic severity, brings 
a flush to Balfour’s forehead and makes him 
stirangrily. In the gallery with us is a large 
handsome old lady, with much white lace 
around her head Lady B—— whispers to 
me it is Mrs. Gladstone, who is known as 
the Stormy Petrel, for there is sure to be 
trouble brewing when she appears It is 
rumored to-night that her husband hopes to 
cut the government majority on the Land 
Purchase Bill down lower than it has ever 


who looks 





yet been She shows very little excitement, 
but watches affairs attentively through the 
grating 


On one side of us sits a slim girl in red, so 
interested in the debate that she has thrown 
off her hat and gloves, and pushed back her 
hair from her forehead. She holds the bars 
with both little white hands, and will not 
miss a word high-bred, pretty creature, 
evidently an ardent Conservative, who gives 
us much information in whispers as to the 
members and the state of the bill. On the 
other side sits one I take to be Ameri can 
from her excessively perfect raiment and her 
little rising inflections. At ten minutes of 
cight the Speaker declares a recess of half 
an hour, and the members troop out to dine. 
We find we cannot dine in the House restau- 
rant as the limited number of places are all 
bespoken by others. The well-dressed Amer- 
ican is also slightly at fault, as her sister, 
who was to meet her, does not turn up. She 
is grateful for our offer to take her back to 
the hotel, and crossing Palace Yard, we res 
cue the sister, and dine carrée in their hotel, 
where, according to English hotel fashion, 
there are flowers and candles on the table 
They prove to be Dublin girls, after all, and 
have never been across the water, but might 
easily be taken for Americans. 

We go back to the night session, and find 
Mrs. Gladstone and the little red Conserva- 
tive there before us, more attentive than 
ever. Mr. Gladstone is not in his place, as 
he will not speak again, but is probably 
somewhere in the lobbies. The members 
pass in and out frequently through the 
swinging doors, tired of the talk that goes 
round and round in a circle, never getting 
anywhere. The Irish members are still abus 
ing Mr. Balfour in round terms. Most of 
them are yet in their morning clothes, with 
their hair rather dishevelled from the ear- 
nestness of tueir eloquence, but their energy 
is quite unquenched. The Conservatives, 




















calm in the knowledge of their large ma- 
jority, have gotten themselves into evening 
clothes, have dined comfortably, and look 
sleepy and peaceful. We can see Sir Fred- 
erick ramping with impatience about his bill, 
but the Irish members wrangle onward, the 
night wanes, and the prospect of its being 
brought forward grows momentarily less. 
At last a division is called, and Sir Frederick 
brightens; there may be a chance to rush it 
through at the last moment. Black Rod in 
knee-breeches and silver sword marshals 
them into the different lobbies. Mrs. Dillon 


has come into our gallery—a delicate-fea- 
tured woman in gray—and with her the 
young lady Mr. O’Brien is to marry to-mor- 
row. They, with Mrs. Gladstone, lean for- 
ward anxiously, and try to reckon with the 
eye the numbers of the opposing forces. Like 
the King of France, having marched into the 
lobbies, they all march out again, and then 
the Speaker announces a majority of eighty 
for the government. Mrs. Gladstone gives a 
little sigh of disappointment, gathers up her 
wraps, and goes away. Sir Richard Temple 
comes up from the House, tucks the little 


red Conservative under his arm, and carries 
her away triumphantly smiling. 

Lord Randolph Churchill! proposes that Sir 
Frederick's pet bill shall be deferred till to- 
morrow, as it is now nearly on the stroke of 
midnight, and Sir Frederick grimaces. A 
little yellow-tinted man is Lord Randolph, 
with a haggard face, as if devoured by 
some mortal disease, but with power and 
breeding in his visage—a man to be liked, 
to be admired, and to be feared. There 
is much juggling with the mace by Black 
Rod, and then the House is adjourned, and 
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members are free to go away to a ball or to 
bed. 

‘*How much men talk about nothing at 
all, and how much time they waste in 
wrangling! Why can they not say what 
is true at once and be done with it?” pouts 
the Irish girl, gathering up her belongings. 

‘‘Ah, but you see the House of Commons 
is our National Society for the Encourage 
ment of Verbosity,” laughs Lady B as we 
go down into the empty moonlit yard, and 
hear twelve strokes boom from the great 
Clock Tower. ELizaBETH BISLAND. 
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Where rough waves roar on Labrador as treacherous fag-banks rise, 
“A\nd wet and wan the fisherman his patient calling plies 

(While sweet dreams still thy slumbers fill -sweet bethey evermore ! ) 
oe | Nereall for thee the bounteous sea gives up its shining store. 








> {hat thoumay st wear stuffs rich and rare with Orient colors wrought, 
bes And fabrics fine of strange design in Fersian markets bought: 
Swart Arabs rein the camel train from sunburnt Ispahan, 








: ee And Cairo waits in all her gates the sumptuous caravan. 
7 Py His island deeps the diver sweeps for pearls to braid thy hair, 
i ge ee dan tawnly hands search torrid sands for gems which thou shalt wear 
= eg ater snes /o bride eer sate in richer state with outiand wonders wed, 
() BABY fair what visions rare with mingled pride and hope, When argosies from distant seas Venetian captains Jed. 
A\tfection builds. while fancy silds thy futures horoscope ! ted Ubeong : 
‘What histories, what mysteries.with brimming smiles and tears, Jodeck thy breast,at love's behest,with bud and blossom rare, 
; On paths of fate thy steps await within the circling years! c When years are flown and thou art grown with Sihood’ graces fir, 
Boon Summer smiles in all her [sles,and ‘mid the mountain snows 


hy life at spring,no sweeter thing the boastful earth can show, Dy slaciers set.ungathered yet.theAlpine violet blows. 
~ & Whose skies serene above us ]ean,whose flowers bloom below: , ie ae 
f Nor gentler sense of innocence was in their raptured eyes [5 cradled sleep good andels keep, whose menhoods breast shall thrill 


Whose feet once trad the hills of God,and walked in Paradise. With loves excess thy days to bless,and loves Sweet fate fulfil 3 
Thoush far it lies in sweet surmise, the future, all unknown, 





i ’ . : : > F + d rlaim thee for hie nt 
| Th child,with thine what fortunes twine, while yet upon her knee Yet shall he come folead thee home an caim thee for his own, 
Thy mother smiles, and sobeguiles thy speechless infancy | vit thet bow ee a 
What varied hands of many lands—though now’tis but a span- _( YOF Wind tat blows,norwave tha flows whereer te sears haut, 
Their labor give that thou may’st live thy life’ appointed plan! Py tropic strand. or austral land. or coasts of the Levant, 
eras : But owns the truth that thon scoth.now lapped in dimpled ease, 
3 1, ne A Beets cog : d mie ho Mistress of th 
| ah prospering Sales a vessel sails : his watch the sailor keeps Fulest serene a sceptred queen.the Mistress of the Seas! 
\ With homesick dreams as starlight streams along the solemn deeps: eee 
| The wealth she boasts of Indian coasts for thee twas Sought and won, ALS 


For thine and thee, thet thou may'st see no shade ‘neath fortune’ sun. 


Drawn by Rosina Emmet Sherwood, 





AT AN OLD CHATEAU. 


Avrnor or “Ar ture Rep Grove,” “ Patry,” 
*“Evinor Dayprn,” “ Meng Suzanne,” evo. 


S. MACQUOID, 


CHAPTER I. 
LIGHT AND SHADE. 


FEW miles out of Quimper the road parts 
A into two; on the right it goes straight on 
toward the sea, on the left it slopes gently up 
hill for some distance on its way to Chateau 
Locronan; it ends on the top of this hillina 
flat barren waste, which stretches a good half- 
mile or so in front of the chateau; the rough 
track which leads across the waste is better 
suited to carts than to carriages, the ruts in 
it are so deep. The waste spreads away for 
some distance on the right, and ends on the 
left with a sheer descent to the river. 

Chateau Locronan was very dull-looking 
on this side; the barred windows, nearly uni- 
form in size, guve it a close resemblance to a 
prison or a fortress; it had, indeed, resisted 
more than one siege, and even at the back of 
the house, which overlooked the garden, the 
windows were all heavily barred. A large 
forecourt, about two hundred feet in depth, 
reached from one end of the house to the oth- 
er, and was enclosed by a low brick wall, the 
high iron fence on it as rusty and as time-eat- 
en as the massive entrance gates set in its 
midst. 

There were three rows of barred windows 
in front, but from the high roof three little 
gabled dormers peeped out in an innocent, 
unconscious fashion, as if they knew them- 
selves to be much younger than the rest of 
the building, and rejoiced in their freedom 
from bars. 

A bright girl’s face was looking out of one 
of these small openings; it was not in keeping 
with the rest of the grim brick house. The 
girl seemed to be in search of some one; after 
looking right and left for several minutes she 
called out, ‘‘ Father!” 

The bright-faced girl waited again for some 
minutes, she shrugged her square shoulders, 
pouted, and frowned; finally, when no an- 
swer came, she left the window, and opening 
the door of the room which it lighted, went 
out into a broad gallery with an uneven oak 
flooring and a low ceiling. 

There were two doors on the right besides 
that which Anne Kerlaz closed behind her; 
the gallery was lighted on the left by eight 
round windows deeply recessed in the wall. 

Anne looked down from one of these 
round windows into the tree-shaded garden. 
Though it was May, the trees were already 
in full leaf, and the girl could hear the dash 
of the river as it swept round the corner of 
the chfteau better than she could see it. 

The garden stretched a hundred yards or 
so behind the house, and was ended by a 
broad path above the steep bank that went 
down to the river. Across the narrow stream 
the ground rose again in a steep height of 
thirty feet or so; a thick wood of chestnut- 
trees reached to its very edge, and usually 
cast its shadow on the garden opposite. 

Anne looked hard at the wood across the 
water. 

“‘They will come that way when they 
come,” she said, softly; ‘‘ but, great heavens! 
how can they come? Mademoiselle says that 
she dares not tell, and Monsieur Gilles and 
the old mademoiselle are as keen-sighted as 
hawks. I hate secrets, I do! I have told 
father I mean to see Désiré when he comes, 
and I will see him, too.” 

She laughed and blushed. The small round 
windows did not admit much light into the 
gallery, but they gave enough to show that 
Anne’s figure was as attractive as her face. 
Her close-fitting black stuff gown became 
her; the body was cut square in front, the 
opening filled with fluted white cambric 
reaching to the throat; from this a deep 
white collar, finely gauffered, fell square over 
the girl's shoulders. The quaintness of her 
costume was increased by an outer body 
without sleeves, bordered top and bottom 
and up the front by a band of black velvet 
more than an inch wide. Very little hair 
showed under her high-crowned muslin cap, 
which, with its large wings, looked like some 
snowy flying bird. Round her white throat 
Anne wore a band of black velvet, from which 
hung a tiny gold locket; this and a dainty 
pair of gold ear-rings took away all gloom 
from her sombre gown. Perhaps Anne's 
bright blue eyes and her fair serene face 
made the best antidote to gloomy thoughts 
as slte went singing along the gallery, ‘and 
then down the winding staircase at its farther 
end, the very quintessence of briglitness. 

She passed a door on the second and an- 
other on the first floor, and only stopped when 
she reached the ground. 

The gallery here was not so broad as that 
at the top of the house. Anne went on to 
its farther end; on the right a door stood half 
open there; in spite of the sunshine, burning 
logs were smouldering on the wide hearth of 
the small room; an old man sat snoring be- 
side the fire. 

‘**Father”—the girl put her hand lightly 
on his shoulder—‘‘ how can you sleep in this 
blessed sunshine?” 

The man started, and raised his head, shak- 
ing back the “e gray hair that had fallen 
over his face; id not hide the deep lines 
across his leer and at the corners of his 
mouth—lines so much darker in tint than his 
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brown face that they seemed to indicate a 
dislike to soap and water on the part of Nic- 
olas Kerlaz, steward and butler to Monsieur 
de Locronan, the new master of the chateau. 

Nicolas stared sleepily out of his long, very 
long, narrow eyes at his bright young daugh- 
ter; she gravely shook her head and sighed. 
The sleepy shadow left her father’s eyes; he 
gave her a keen glance. 

‘Why do you look like that, child? Your 
mother looked like that sometimes, but you 
have no cause to look so, Anne; what do you 
mean?” 

The stern tones of his last words changed 
Anne’s sweet expression; her father’s frown 
seemed to be reflected in her delicate auburn 
brows; she put her plump pink hands on her 
hips, and stood looking at him. 

‘‘Tam thinking, father, and mother would 
have thought too, that ways are getting to 
be very different at the chateau from what 
they used to be.” 

** Eh—what?” he said, gruffly. ‘‘ Women 
are always full of fancies. I see no change, 
except that instead of an old mistress we have 
a young master. There is no change for 
you; Mademoiselle Manon was always your 
mistress. Perhaps you do not acknowledge 
a master—eh? You will have one, one day.” 
He gave a sly smile. 

Anne blushed, but she looked happy. 

‘At present you are my only master, fa- 
ther,” she said, gravely. ‘‘ What I do for 
Mademoiselle Manon is because I love her so 
dearly. You know mother promised Désiré 
I should never take wages; there was no 
need, she said.” 

Nicolas looked malevolent. He slowly 
shrugged his gaunt shoulders. 

‘**So I hear you say; but mark you, Anne, 
I have only your word to go upon. You 
also tell me I was foolish enough to consent 
to your engagement to this soldier, a thing I 
am unwilling to believe. Yes, little fool, you 
will learn to your cost that a soldier never 
finds one woman enough for him.’ 

“Father! You and I have known Désiré 
since he was quite young; why do you doubt 
him now?” 

‘What makes you doubt the new master, 
then? I knew him when he was a lad just 
as well as you think you know Désiré. Mon- 
sieur Gilles was quite the young master here 
whe *n he was a lad.’ 

‘I did not mean to doubt Monsieur Gilles, 
father; I meant that things seem té be more 
looked after than they were in our dear lady’s 
time; there is Mademoiselle de Locronan to 
help the new master. Besides, Désiré says 
it is the modern way to look sharply after 
things. I only want to put you on your 
guard, father.” 

“Thank you.” He rose stiffly out of his 
chair, a gaunt, dark figure, much older-look- 
ing than his years ; his loose jacket, open 
from the throat, showed a triple row of waist- 
coats, also dark blue, one below the other, 
each bordered with narrow black velvet and 
trimmed with rows of white metal buttons. 
Nicolas Kerlaz was broad-shouldered and 
lean-flanked, his arms were singularly long, 
and his dark brown hands were nervous and 
muscular. As he stood with bent head, 
thinking, his long grizzled hair fell over his 
face. 

‘Tt might have been better for your young 
lady,” he said, ‘‘ if Mademoiselle Barbe had 
been here some time ago.” 

The girl reddened under his questioning 
eyes, but she tried to look unconscious. 

‘What do you mean, father? 

He scowled at her. ‘‘ You know what I 
mean; Captain de Camaret did not come 
here in the old master’s time.” 

Anne laughed. 

‘He must have been a child when the old 
master died.” 

Nicolas frowned at her. 

‘*T hate excuses. You know as well as 
any one that the two old lords quarrelled 
years ago. Locronan did not go to Camaret, 
Camaret did not come to Locronan ; they 
would have shot one another first. I do not 
approve of changes; I would have clapped 
that fine young spark into the dungeon if the 
mistress had not let me see he was a favorite. 
He was here a deal too often.” He gave 
Anne another keen look. ‘‘I have a fancy 
that he came here oftener than I knew of.” 

Anne’s face became so singularly stolid 
that his suspicion was confirmed. He was 
too acute, however, to let his daughter guess 
this. 

‘*Why does this wise little girl advise me 
to be on my guard!” 

He spoke so gently that Anne felt at once 
puzzled and foolish ; her dear mother had 
warned her never to speak rashly to her fa- 
ther. Anne had hoped he would understand 
that he must abstain from the fits of spirit- 
drinking which he now and then indulged 
in; he had only just roused from a sleep of 
nearly twenty-four hours. The girl knew 
that this could not go on; Monsieur Gilles 
would soon discover her father’s weakness ; 
and Anne had promised her mother that she 
would watch over him, and try to save him 
from himself. The girl knew that any open 
allusion to his failing would provoke an out- 
break of temper which she had hitherto man- 
aged to avoid. She shuddered when she 
thought of this, for she had seen him strike 
her mother in one of his fits of passion. 

‘**Mademoiselle Barbe asked for you, fa- 
ther, and I said you were ill,” she said, tim- 
idly. 

At this Nicolas’s face darkened with anger. 

“Tell lies for yourself, meddling little 
fool!” His eyes were so fierce that she trem- 


bled. ‘‘ There’s 
sight.” 

His daughter did not lose any time in obey- 
ing him. 


s your bell; go get out of my 


——_-_-— ~—-- 


CHAPTER II. 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Ir was not Anne’s bell, and she knew it; 
she knew, too, that her father should have 
answered it, but she had not dared to say so. 

She hurried along the passage till she came 
to the door leading into the gloomy hall, 
made still gloomier by a black marble floor, 
in some places green with damp and disuse. 
Anne went straight on to a door on the left. 
Bidden to enter in answer to her knock, she 
opened the door, pushed aside the heavy cur- 
tain, and presented herself to Monsieur de 
Locronan, who sat writing at a table near the 
hearth. Monsieur Gilles raised his plain, 
thoughtful face and looked at Anne. 

‘I did not ring for you,” he said, gravely; 
“‘T rang for your father. As you are here, 
you can take a message from me to Made- 
moiselle Manon. Will you te}] my sister I 
shall be glad if she can come down and speak 
to me in about ten minutes’ time?” 

** Yes, monsieur.”’ 

‘*Stay,” he said, as she reached the door. 
‘‘Where is your father, Anne? I have not 
seen him this morning. Tell him to order 
my horse; I have to ride in to Quimper after 
I have seen Mademoisclle Manon. Are there 
any commissions to be done in town? If 
so, Nicolas had better come to me himself 
instead of sending you.” 

Gilles was thinking deeply, or he would 
have made some further inquiry about Nic- 
olas. Monsieur de Locronan was a distin- 
guished advocate; he had been twice offered 
important ministerial posts, but he loved his 
profession, and he considered he could do as 
much for the public good in its exercise as 
in administering the duties of a post with 
which he was unfamiliar. For some years 
he had not allowed himself any relaxation ; 
he had rarely visited Locronan. Just before 
his mother’s death, one of those sudden as- 
sertions of nature which conquer the strong- 
est and the least self-indulgent struck him 
down in the midst of his work; there was a 
grave consultation of learned Parisian physi- 
cians, and their verdict was that if the pa- 
tient wished to pursue his career, and also to 
avert premature senility, he must quit Paris 
and spend at least a year in the country. 

This at first seemed like a sentence of death 
to the earnest and cultivated worker. Mon- 
sieur de Locronan had not country pursuits 
or tastes; it seemed to him that away from 
Paris he should be buried alive. He felt his 
mother’s death deeply, but there was so much 
to arrange afterward that he had found suf- 
ficient employment to keep life from stag- 
nating. 

He was absorbed to-day in carrying out a 
plan which had suggested itself so nearly 
before his mother’s death that he had not 
spoken of it to her. Monsieur de Locronan 
had so long been accustomed to determine 
the conduct and destiny of others that it did 
not occur to him how very important a step 
he was going to take on his sole responsibil- 
ity. He was going to invite the husband he 
had chosen for his young sister to Chateau 
Locronan without consulting her liking in 
the matter. 

“Come in,” he said, in answer to a timid 
tap at the door, and a tall girl entered. 

Manon was very unlike her brother. Gilles 
was paler than usual, from ill health, but he 
had never had the clear dark skin and the 
rich color that likened Manon to a beautiful 
gypsy. She was so shy that her eyes were 
downcast till her brother spoke. 

“You will spare me a few minutes, will 
you not?” 

It was an unusual request, and as Manon 
took the chair her brother placed for her, her 
face showed surprise and fear; the fringe of 
black lashes lifted, and showed dark liquid 
gray eyes brilliant with wonder. Manon was 
almost as shy of her brother as of a stranger. 
She had seldom seen him since she left school, 
but she kad never felt so shy as she felt 
to-day. Her pretty lips parted, and showed 
small even teeth with the glisten of perfect 
health. There was something exquisitely 
fresh and simple about Manon de Locronan, 
from the unstudied waves of her soft dark 
hair to her yellow cambric gown. 

Her brother thought her a lovely savage 
as he looked at her. Her shyness vexed his 
cultivated taste: he was easily vexed since 
his illness. It seemed to him she had never 
been so shy with him. His legal mind sug- 
gested that her manner was that of a wo- 
man who had something to conceal. As this 
thought came to him, Manon smiled so sweet- 
lv, she looked so pure and innocent, that he 
felt ashamed of his doubt. 

“I think I told you that I advised Colonel 
Trenchard to send my old friend Harold to 
Quimper; he wants to improve his French, 
you know, and his father would not send 
him to Paris in my absence. I hear he has 
arrived, and I am going to ride in and ask 
him to spend Sunday with us. You do not 
object, I hope?” 

Manon’s head sank lower and lower, till her 
chin rested on her yellow gown. She looked 
up at her brother's question and laughed. 

‘‘How could I object? You are the mas- 
ter, and you know much better than I do 
what ought to be done.” 

Manon spoke innocently; she had been 
told that her brother was one of the most 
gifted lawyers in France, and she therefore 
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imagined that there was no appeal from his 
judgment; but if she had anxiously sought 
the way to please him, she could not have 
been more successful. 

He gave her an affectionate smile. 

**T was afraid you shrank from any visitor, 
derr child; it is rather soon, perhaps, but an 
olu school-fellow is hardly to be considered 
company. It is a kindness to ask him: I 
know my little sister likes to be kind.” It 
was surprising to see how winning his stern 
face became. ‘‘ Harold is to live in lodgings, 
he tells me, and Monsieur Le Duc has said he 
can always spend his evenings in Madame 
Le Duc’s salon. I fancy that will not amuse 
him much—eh, Manon?” 

Her ripe lips had twitched at the name of 
the banker’s wife, and she laughed merrily 
at her brother’s last words. 

‘*Poor young man!” She looked mis- 
chievous. ‘‘Madame Le Duc is almost al- 
ways asleep, and when she is awake she 
takes snuff.” 

Her brother smiled; he looked relieved. 

‘* Ah, yes, you know these Quimper wor- 
thies better than I do. I will now ride into 
Quimper, and perhaps you will have a room 
got ready in case Mr. Trenchard sleeps here.” 

‘Yes, Gilles.” ; 

He looked at her in fresh surprise; her 
shyness had returned; she was, it seemed to 
him, actually quivering. He could not help 
saying: ‘‘ Are you well, Manon?” 

“ Yes,thank you, I am well. Is that all you 
wished to say to me? 

“Yes; thank you.” 

She gave him such a grateful glance that 
he felt extremely puzzled. He opened the 
door for her, and then he stood and watched 
the tall willowy figure cross the gloomy hall 
to the great staircase. What a sphinx she 
was! He who prided himself on his insight 
was completely baffled by this girl of twenty. 

‘* What is it?” he asked himself; ‘‘am I 
altered, or is she? She was always timid, 
but she used to be a merry little creature, as 
playful as a kitten. It is my fault; I have 
kept away from Locronan till I seem like ¢ 
stranger to the child.” 

He sighed; he knew that he ought to give 
more of his time to Manon, instead of leaving 
her to spend all her days with the aunt, who, 
at his suggestion, had come to live at the 
chiiteau. 

But Gilles de Locronan shunned all wo 
men. He was only a jittle older than Manon 
when the woman he loved had deceived him, 
and since then he had cherished a hatred for 
the sex. His illness had increased this dis 
like, and it may be that his anxiety to pro- 
vide Manon with a husband arose from an 
unconscious wish to be rid of her society. 

Part of his ride was monotonous; one 
part of it was weird: he had to traverse a 
wood in which between the trees was a 
vision of open space cumbered with mis- 
shapen blocks of dark gray stone. 

Tradition haunted the desolate place, but 
Gilles de Locronan was a foe to what he was 
pleased to call superstition: he probably felt 
more respect for the pagan customs of his 
country than he had for the Church and its 
observances. He had no more belief in God 
than he had in human beings; but he was 
disposed to think well of Harold Trenchard. 
Some years ago Gilles had spent six months 
in England to acquire the language. Harold 
Trenchard was then a school-boy, but Mon- 
sieur de Locronan received great kindness 
from the Trenchard family, and, in spite of 
their differing ages, a warm friendship had 
arisen between him and Harold. The two 
friends had not met in the interval, but they 
had continued to exchange letters. Colonel 
Trenchard had spent several days at Chateau 
Locronan some years ago, and had been de- 
lighted with Manon; and when, in writing 
about Harold’s stay at Quimper, Gilles said 
that his sister was now a woman, and that 
there might be the risk of an attachment be- 
tween the two young people, Colonel Trench- 
ard wrote back that he should be delighted 
if such a result were to follow his son’s visit 
to Brittany. 

The stately spires of St. Corentin’s Cathe- 
dral came into view some time before Gilles 
reached the city. Golden colza fields on one 
side, and on the other delicate white buck- 
wheat blossoms hanging on blood-red stalks, 
gave color to the somewhat flat landscape, 
but as he entered the city the road was full 
of bustle, and a line of carts and other rus- 
tic vehicles, chaises with leather hoods and 
heavy leather curtains in front to shut out 
wind and rain, took up a large part of the 
street that led to the market-place. 

It seemed only an instant, and Gilles found 
himself in the midst of a noisy, gesticulating, 
huckstering crowd; the cackling of inuu- 
merable fowls, their legs tied together, and 
crammed into baskets, was added to the din 
of human voices; above all rose the yelling 
and squealing of a sow and her two pigs as 
they were forced into a cart, much against 
their wishes, hind part foremost. 

Two grim-faced men, their bare feet in 
huge sabots made to fit them by straw 
stuffed in at the heels and the sides, wearing 
black many-buttoned gaiters and huge dark 
blue bragou-braz above, touched their hats 
when Monsieur de Locronan nodded to 
them. Their narrow dark eyes seemed to 
gleam through the long hair that fell over 
them, and gave them a fierce expression. 

Gilles dismounted, and one of the men 
took the horse and led him under the arch- 
way of the hotel on the market-place. The 
other man stood chewing a straw while he 
watched the end of the pig drama. 
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Gilles looked round him, and nodded to 
some of the older women behind the fruit 
and vegetable stalls. There was a good deal 
of variety in the caps of these women. The 
prevailing head-covering was square-topped, 
close-fitting, and made of white linen ;-it hid 
every vestige of hair, and was sadly unbe- 
coming. As De Locronan looked about he 
saw in a corner of the square a tall fair man 
standing sketch-book in hand ; he was laugh- 
ing with such thorough enjoyment that his 
handsome face had flushed up to his yellow 
curling hair. 

‘*An undoubted Englishman. Can that be 
my boy Harold?” 

Monsieur de Locronan turned to the man 
who was still staring at the pigs; though, as 
they were safe in the cart, it might have 
been wondered why he persisted in looking 
at them. 

‘*Loic, who is that in the corner there 
with his sketch-book?” 

Loic looked, and an indifferent expression 
came into his long narrow eyes. ‘‘ That? 
That is the Englishman, monsieur.” 

‘*Do you know his name?” 

‘*T?” Loe gavea superiorsmile. ‘‘How 
could I keep such a jargonin my head? The 
people at the bank will tell you, they know 
about Him there, Monsieur de Locronan; all 
I know about him,” he added, sourly, *‘ is 
that he gives a great deal of trouble; he uses 
water enough to float a boat,andhis landlady” 
—he nodded toward a tailor’s shop near the 
bank—‘‘ she says he has brought a big bath 
with him, and that he splashes the floor of 
mornings worse than half a dozen ducks 
would.” 

Monsieur de Locronan smiled, and then 
crossed the square. 

The Englishman recognized him, and came 
forward. 

‘* Youare not much altered, De Locronan.”’ 
Harold Trenchard shook his friend’s hand 
heartily, and his blue eyes glistened. 

Gilles was looking at him admiringly. 

‘I cannot say the same of you. Whata 
fine fellow you have grown into! I hope 
your father and Mrs. Trenchard were well 
when you left them?” 

‘Yes, thank you;” then, as the young fel 
low’s eyes went back to the market, he said: 

‘*How delightful all this is! You cannot 
imagine how quaint and fresh it all seems to 
me.’ 

Gilles de Locronan looked disgusted. ‘It 
is new to you, my friend, that is all—pigs 
and peasants! Bah! to me it seems brutal. 
I want to take you away to Locronan for a 
day or two; will you come?” 

**I shall be delighted.” But even while 
he spoke, Harold Trenchard was intent on 
the scene before him. 

‘*Very well,” De Locronan said. ‘I have 
business with my lawyer, and also with your 
friend Monsieur Le Duc; will you lunch with 
me at the hotel in about an hour’s time, and 
afterward we can ride back together?” 

* Thank you very much,” said the Eng 
Jishman, and they parted. 

(TO BE OONTINUED. } 


BY BEATRICE CAMERON. 

yP —up—up—the steep winding road. 
Stately trees line each side, their branch- 
es so closely intertwined overhead that only 
a faint glimmer of the setting sun can shine 
through. Up, higher and higher, until the 
heart grows lighter, the spirit freer, and it 
seems as if one can almost reach the blue 
depths overhead—an illusion helped by the 
deep soft sound of the bell of the cathedral. 
But the strange part of all this upward jour- 
ney is the feeling of familiarity that it brings 
with it. Every turn in the road I know, and 
yet I never was here before. What does it 
mean? As we at last emerge from the high- 
er-most point, I spring from the carriage, and 
rush eagerly forward to where I know is to 
be obtained the best view of the castle. The 
old guide comes forward, and in his broken 
English volunteers the information that this 
was called Lady Hilda’s Point, and from here 
she used to watch for her lover across the 

opposite mountain, and— 

But I abruptly break in upon his guide- 
book information, ‘‘ Hilda?” I say. ‘‘ Yes, 
that is the name, And his name was—” 
Oh, how memory was striving to break 
through the crust of years, and give me back 
the name I so longed to breathe once more! 
But no, though my lips burned to frame it 
and my heart ached with the longing, no 
name would come. And my laugh startled 
the poor old guide as I said—to myself this 
time: ‘‘ Are you going mad? What do you 
know of Lady Hilda's lover?” 

[ turned back to the carriage, but as I 
moved why would thoughts of a gallant black 
horse come to me? A horse that used to 
paw the ground impatiently here, eager to 
begin his headlong career down the bill. 
“Nay, now, Bayard, my good steed, be pa- 
tient,” I said, half aloud. The old guide 
heard the one word. 

‘*Bayard was the Lady Hilda’s favorite 
horse,” he said. 

I stepped into the carriage feeling once 
more that strange, strange emotion as if I 
knew every peak that rose before me, ev- 
ery step of the descent. As we passed un- 
der the gate that opens upon the court-yard, 
why did there rise before me a bright face 
flushed with joy? Why did I know, before 
the old guide spoke the words, that this gate 
had been erected in honor of the Princess 
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Elizabeth? I alighted and walked through 
the gate, saying, ‘‘ We will go to the chapel 
first.” 

The old guide followed me, muttering, 
“*Madam has been here before.” 

“I! No,” I tried to say, but the words 
would not come, for every winding passage, 
every step that brought us nearer to the 
chapel, was familiar to me. As we passed a 
recess in the wall I instinctively put in my 
hand, then withdrew it with a feeling of dis- 
appointment. An ancient lamp was wont to 
stand there to light us through the dark cor- 
ridors. We reached the chapel, 1 gazed va- 
cantly at the altar, behind which the window- 
less casements admitted the faint light, for 
the sun had long since gone to rest. At one 
side of the chapel lay a stone figure, the face 
quite perfect, but one arm broken away. | 
walked toward it, and looked long on the 
still cold face. Then the name that had 
eluded me leaped to my lips. ‘* Hugo!” I 
said. ‘‘ Hugo!” 

The little guide was droning: ‘‘ This is a 
statue of the Count Hugo, the betrothed of 
the Lady Hilda. In some way he offended 
the Count Frederick, the guardian of Lady 
Hilda, and one night disappeared and was 
never heard of more. The Lady Hilda re- 
tired from the world, assumed the serge dress 
of a nun, and every night for ten years knelt 
here at the altar and prayed for the Count 
Hugo, iiving or dead. It is said that the 
stone steps are worn by her kneeling. But 
he was never heard of more, and finally the 
Lady Hilda entered a convent, and was 
known as the Holy Mother, for her extreme 
goodness and piety.” 

The old man was continuing with his 
wandering tale, every word of which 1 knew 
so well, when I stopped him. 

“Go!” Isaid. ‘* Wait for me outside. I 
will come presently.” 

Slowly he went away, and presently I 
heard the clang of the iron door. I was 
alone—alone with my dead; alone with my- 
self—miy other self. That self that all day 
long had seemed more real than the “1” that 
appeared visible to the people of this world. 
I did not fear. Why should I? The old 
chapel was so dear to me. 1 knelt over the 
stone step where the Lady Hilda had knelt 
so long ago, and prayed as she had prayed, 
for light and comfort. I must have knelt 
thus a long time, for when at last I lifted 
my head and glanced around, one pale ray of 
moonlight shone through the broken walls 
upon the face of the marble knight, and 
wrought a mystic wondrous beauty, and al- 
most a quiver of life. Thereupon 1 knew 
myself and him, and rushing to his side, I 
pressed my cheek against the cold marble 
brow, and the words came thick and fast as 
memory burst her bonds. 

‘*T remember now, Hugo; I remember all. 
Count Frederick hated you because you 
were true and noble, and opposed his cruel 
schemes. One night you left me after meet- 
ing him, and he had embraced you in seeming 
love andamity, Istood on the terrace beyond 
the chapel, your kiss still warm upon my 
lips, waiting to hear the sound of your steed’s 
hoofs as you rode through the court-yard. 
Despite Count Frederick’s embrace, or per- 
haps because of it, my heart was heavy, and 
I feared—I knew not what. The night was 
dark, the castle quiet; I heard only the mel- 
ancholy hoot of an owl in the distance. 
Suddenly, on the stillness of the night, broke 
the clash of swords; then your voice, my be- 
loved, stifled before it could become a cry; 
then a heavy fall; and then all was still. I 
seemed turned tostone. Why could I not cry 
out? Why could I not alarm my own trusty 
servants, who would have rescued you? No; 
I could only stand like a graven image, until 
consciousness too left me; and only the 
bright sunlight shining upon my face awoke 
me. What use to try and find you, my 
Hugo? And yet I tried. But he who had 
hidden you away was powerful; and so, at 
last, I put on a nun’s serge dress, and night 
after night for ten long weary years I knelt 
on the stone steps here and prayed for you— 
if alive, that I might rescue you; if dead, for 
the peace and salvation of your soul. 

“One night, as I knelt there, the door open- 
ed, and a man entered whom I had always 
feared; one of Count Frederick’s most de- 
voted servants, who would hesitate at no evil 
deed. I remained with head bowed, hoping 
he would leave mein peace. Atlast he spoke: 

‘ Lady Hilda, this isno time for prayers, but 
deeds. I have come to help you. A few 
days ago you nursed my child, my only 
daughter, who was ill with a fever from 
which all others fled. You saved her life, 
and I love her as well as a better man would 
whose hands are not red with blood. I am 
grateful. Come, follow me.’ I then saw he 
held in his hand the large iron keys of the 
dungeons. With a heart beating high with 
hope and fear, I silently took up a lamp from 
the altar and followed him. Through long 
dark passages that I knew not of, down nar- 
row, winding stairs, the heavy moss-covered 
stones loose and crumbling with age, through 
narrow corridors with damp lichen-grown 
walls, until at last he paused before an iron- 
studded door. ‘Courage,’ he said. ‘ He will 
soon be free.’ The door was unbolted, and 
we entered. Hugo, can I ever forget the 
sight that met my eyes? There ona stone 
settle you were seated, your back toward the 
door, and thinking it was only the cruel jailer, 
you did not turn. But I could see how 
changed you were, your hair and beard long 
and untrimmed, your figure emaciated. 
Then said the jailer: ‘Would the Count 


Hugo be pleased to ride forth to-night? The 
Count knows be may go when he will.’ 
‘ Yes,’ you answered, bitterly; ‘if I renounce 
her—my Hilda! But I never will. Return, 
and tell your master.” Then I spoke. * You 
need not give me up, Hugo. I am here.” 
But you would not believe, even when you 
turned and saw me. You put out your 
hands, and said: ‘Spirit of Light, art thou 
come to take me away? Thou art like her, 
but I know thou art not of earth.’ Where- 
upon the jailer interrupted, and said we had 
no time to lose if you would get safely away, 
and at last you understood, oh, my love! my 
love! Weascended to the chapel once more. 
The jailer left us to saddle dear old Bayard to 
carry you away, and we knelt together on the 
steps where so long I had knelt and prayed 
alone. And we prayed together,and thanked 
the good God that you were free. You rode 
forth, my Hugo, and—and I—I never saw you 
more. Word came to me, a long time after, 
that you had been killed fighting the Sara- 
cens, and I rejoiced that you were brave and 
had done your duty. As for me, I became a 
nun, and tried to do good and teach the poor 
peasants right from wrong. And now | have 
seen you once again, I can die in that 
thought.” 

I had spoken thus, when through the still 
night sounded the cathedral bell. It woke 
me from my trance; it gave me hope and 
courage, not fear; although for the first time 
I realized that I was alone in the chapel of 
Heidelberg. Still the bell rang on, or was 
that the sound of an organ playing? Such 
divine melody that it seemed to speak words 
of comfort and hope. I listened for its hea- 
venly message. ‘‘ Live on!” the music seem- 
ed to say. ‘‘ Learn from the past a lesson 
for the future. Thou hast been working 
for thyself—for fame; work now for others. 
Live a life that may be on a higher plane 
even than thy former self—the Lady Hilda. 
She was pure and noble; be thou so too. 
There is still work for thee to do. And by 
each act of self-denial, with every noble deed, 
thou wilt shorten the period of thy proba- 
tion, and enter into the kingdom of light.” 
The music ceased; the bell was silent. I[ 
knelt on the cold stones, and vowed to live in 
the future as taught by the past. To work 
not for fame, but for the reward that waiteth 
for all who strive for peace and love 


OUR PORCH. 
Y gposowrs is nothing that adds more to the 
comfort of a house during the summer 
than a roomy, vine-covered porch. It may 
be the reason ours looked so inviting and 
comfortable to us was because it was ours, 
and had not been ours very long. 

We planned our porch and selected the 
vines for its adornment during the winter; 
but the carpenters were delayed until spring 
was well begun, and vines will not grow in a 
day, therefore our plans for ornamentation 
had to undergo reconstruction. 

We relate the following bit from our ex 
perience, thinking it may help some one 
whose plans suffer delay another season as 
did ours a year ago. 

We wanted this porch to take the place of 
a summer parlor, and be the main gathering 
place at all hours of the day for ourselves 
and the friends spending the summer with 
us. Because we had to relinquish the vines 
we had selected with such care, each with 
some special point in its favor, we did not 
give up our plan, but made awnings take 
their place, and carried out the rest as first 
arranged, 

The porch was built across the east part 
of the house. It was thirty feet Jong and 
twelve feet wide. <A railing two feet high 
extended along the front, across one end, ex- 
cepting where the steps led down on to the 
lawn, and entirely across the other. Save 
for a little while at certain times of the day 
some large trees shaded it, but did not shield 
us sufliciently from the observation of the 
passers-by. The roof was so high that thére 
was an unpleasant glare from the sun, espe- 
cially in the south corner. 

After counting the cost of the furnishing 
we called necessary, we found the bamboo 
Japanese screens we longed for were beyond 
the limits of the amount we had allowed 
ourselves for spending on adornments. As 
a substitute, cheap blue and orange ham- 
mocks were used. At the south end they 
were tacked lightly top and bottom, being 
long enough to allow the netting only to be 
used. It required two hammocks to cover 
the end of the porch. As this part was in 
tended for a particularly cozy corner, two 
more were fastened across the front in the 
same manner. The next two were drawn 
back in the middle with wide bands crochet- 
ed out of heavy blue and orange cord; two 
more, tightly stretched, reached to the end 
making eight in all. The effect was very 
good indeed, and the protection more than 
we had dared hope for. 

They served one use never thought of 
when put up. Baskets filled with plants of 
the German ivy were suspended near ; this 
rapid- growing vine found the wide open 
meshes the support it liked, and twined in 
and out in a most graceful fashion. 

A couple of spring rollers, such as are 
used for window-shades in large store win- 
dows, were procured; to these were tacked 
shades of blue and white striped ticking, 
which could be rolled up or down at plea- 
sure. They were put up on the south end 
and at the east side, to extend eight feet 
from the corner. 
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We made a carpet to cover the entire floor, 
bound round the edges, and held in place 
by rings slipped over catches on the floor, 
so that it could be taken in when rain made 
its absence desirable. This carpet was our 
only bargain among all the purchases made 
for our summer parlor. It had been in the 
store a long time, and the proprietor offered 
it to us, ‘‘for asong.” Its dull gray ground 
with white figures, which had kept others 
from buying it, gave it exactly the tint we 
wanted 

Knowing from past experience how desir 
able cushions are on a porch, we had ready 
an abundant supply—large, small, round, flat, 
and square—to serve a variety of purposes 
Two small cushions for use as pillows in the 
hammock, one eighteen inches square, the 
other fifteen by twenty-four inches, not too 
tightly stuffed with feathers, were covered 
with gray linen, traced with outiine embroid 
ery done in brown linen thread. These cov 
ers were buttoned on, and could be easily re 
moved and laundried. 

There were two a yard long, eighteen inch 
es wide, and a foot thick, made and tufted 
like a mattress. They were covered with 
plain red damask. Together they made a 
comfortable couch, or singly were used as 
seats, 

Four square cushions, eighteen by eighteen 
inches, were tightly stuffed with excelsion 
Four others, a yard square, were stuffed in 
the same way All of these were covered 
with cretonnes of different designs and colors 
They were used s¢ parately and together, as 
ottomans, backs for camp-stools, filled ang] 


wise in a corner to make a luxurious easy- 
chair, and for as many other purposes as in 
dividual needs suggested. 

Two round cushions, twenty inches long 
and fifteen in circumference, were suspended 
against wall, post, or chair back, and used as 
head rests. 

A large and comfortable hammock slung 
criss-cross in the south corner afforded a de 
lightful lounging-place. A blue and orange 
striped blanket was placed near to give pro 
tection when the wind blew cool. 

A special favorite was the steamer chair, 
which had no permanent situation. Not far 
behind it in our affections were two good- 
sized splint rockers, made by an old man 
‘up hill,” who had incorporated enough 
spice-wood in some part of their structure to 
give them a delightful aromatie odor. 

Four camp-stools were snugly stowed away 
out of sight, or unfolded, as the occasion de 
manded. 

An oiled pine board eighteen inches wide 
and three feet long was fastened by hinges 
to the house wall. It was provided in front 
with two hinged legs, which supported it 
firmly when in use, thus giving us an extra 
table when neededwand when not in use it 
was fastened up aguinst the wall by a hook. 

Near the north end was a shelf put up on 
iron brackets. It was high enough to be out 
of the way, and was filled with begonias, 
which made a lovely bit of color. ; 

A strip of blue cafriage trimming two 
inches wide and a little over a yard long, 
lined with dark blue, was tacked against the 
house at irregular intervals, making loops 
which served to hold papers, magazines, or a 
bit of work. <A small table, one of the kind 
that has a firm foundation, had a place in the 
shadiest corner. It held a cream white pitch 
er decorated with wild toses, filled with ice 
water, and a few glasses, mere bubbles for 
thinness, on a dark green china salver. 

Our porch filled our highest expectations. 
There could always be found shade, a com- 
fortable lounging-place, the latest paper, the 
freshest magazine; and there was seldom 
lacking the presence of some friend, if you 
felt inclined for conversation 

So satisfactory was it that no changes are 
to be made for the coming summer, except 
that our coveted vines are to take the place 
of some of the hammock screens. 


88 the friend be 
ine your to flowers or 
books, and send simply with card and congratulatious 

















upon a (supposably) successfal graauation 

CUniositry It is sometimes celebcuted as the “ pa- 
per wedding,” and can be made as such quite an artis- 
tic and enjoyable affair 

Op Supsoriser.—The call shonld be returned be- 
fore removal. A care nouncing the new address 
would not constitute a “ ¢ “4 

Country Woman.—lIf it is a house wedding, send 
your regrets. ln writing notes, write upon the third 


page after the first 

M. L. D.—Ist. It is not necessary to wait until all 
the guests are served. 2d. It is much better form to 
Write your acceptance or regret. 3d. Mr. is given the 
preference in this country. 4th. Manners and Social 
Usages. 

Mass.—A call upon the parents is quite sufficient as 
an acknowledgment of the cards 

F, H.—If the dance is in a private house, 
reason why you should not go alone. 
cort without asking for a card for him is hard r( 
form, though somewhat dependent upon the custom 
of the city in which you live 

INExPRrikNor.—Send out your cards as for any re- 
ception, having music engraved in the lower corner 
Have plenty of seats, but do not for a small musical 
place your chairs in set rows. Insert your selections 
asdesired. Have rather light refreshments. The black 
hat with white dress will be pretty 

Errize W.—Try dull green with your “ugly re 
wood-work. Why not run an ivy up your stair rail 
after the manner of the clematis you used last year? 
Drape your mantel with irregular drapery of the dull 
green, and fill fireplace (if not in use) with pine boughs 

Errie W.—Read about bathing suits in Bazar No. 
27. You can buy very good suits of flannel ready made 
for $6 or $8. Skirts are worn shorter than formerly, 
but should fall well below the knees. Get a dark blue 
or black flannel or serge suit with bodice and trousers 
in one piece, and a separate skirt buttoned on the belt 

Preey.—A dressing for cleansing light shoes is sold 
by the shoe-makers. A black net dress is rather old 
looking for a girl of sixteen years, 
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Fig. 4.—Crocuet Insertion FoR Sipe-raBie Ciorn, Fie. 1, 








Fig. 1.—Smr-TABLE CLOTH. 
[See Figs. 2-5. ] 


For description see Supplement. 


Tea CLoTa.— (For embroidery design and 
description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 34.) 
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Monocram, M. D., FoR MARKING LINEN 


NEWSPAPER RACK.—T[For embroidery design and description see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 70.) 
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Figs. 3 and 4.—Workine PatrrERNS 
FOR EMBROIDERY OF CHATR, Fie, 1, 
Fiat Stircu.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Tig. 5.—Crocuret Epeing ror Sipe-ras_e Cuiotu, Fie. 1.—Furn Size 





— Fig. 1.—Lawn orn VERANDA CHAIR. 
(See Figs. 2-4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Detarm. or Borper oF SIDE-TABLE Fig. 2.—DrtTaiL oF EMBROIDERY FOR 
Cioran, Fre. 1.—[See Fig. 3.] C 


Cuair, Fic. 1.—Two-rairps 81z2. 
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WALKING JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Suppl.,‘No. VIIL., Figs. 59-65. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Corrpsronpent. ] 


= this season of the year one has not eyes enough to 
LA. see or memory to retain all that is to be seen in Paris 
It is the important time of the year in this gay city. For 
the observer of fashions in particular there is a veritable 
harvest to be reaped. The openings of the art exhibitions 
and the horse-races, notably the Grand Priz, are the great 
occasions, where one can not only study what is being 
worn, but also observe the general drift of fashions, and 
draw conclusions as to what will be worn in the future 
Gowns with clinging folds; bodices full, draped, and 
crossed; high-shouldered sleeves; and laces arranged in a 
bewildering variety of styles—these are the salient features 
of summer dress. Skirts are ostensibly flat, but there has 
been a sly return to the two steels which previously sus- 
tained the back, only now the springs are unacknowledged, 
and are made very short and as inconspicuous as possible. 
From all that can be gathered it is patent that flat skirts 
are suffered rather than accepted, submitted to but under 
protest, which is shown in constant efforts to elude their 
over-severity. The light thin fabrics which are in such 
great favor this summer owe their success mainly to the 
fact that it is impossible to make them with flat skirts 
The abundant use of lace to soften and break straight lines, 
and fringes for the edges of corsages and for skirt fronts, 
can be traced to similar sources. It requires no supernat 
ural insight to detect that there must soon be a return, not 
to voluminous tournures—they have been too recently 
discarded—but at least to more variously draped skirts. 
One indication of this is seen in skirts that are drawn up 
like the old over-skirt, 
showing an edge of un- 
der-skirt, trimmed and 
differing from the rest of 
the dress. Meanwhile 
clinging skirts are cover 
ed with ornaments of all 
sorts—with lace flounces, 
bands of embroidery, 
and fringes of silk and 
beads. Here and there 
the breadths are slashed, 
giving glimpses of a 
feigned shirred or pleat- 
ed under-skirt; in short, 
there are numberless de- 
vices and subterfuges for 
relieving the monotony 
of a flat skirt. Notably 
the slashings just men- 
tioned are in great favor, 
displaying flounces or 
panels of embroidery, of 
dotted muslin, plain tis- 
sues pleated, and, for silk 
gowns, of square-mesh- 
ed Greek net, ribbon- 
striped, pea-spotted, or 
chenille-dotted net. Nets 
of all kinds are the rage. 
They come in all colors, 
and are used for the 
whole and for parts of 
dresses. Plain nets are 
taken and run at regular 
intervals with narrow 
satin ribbons, termina- 
ting in a loop at the end; 
this ribbon-striped net is 
used for part of a skirt 
and for the yoke and 
sleeves of a corsage, the 





Fig. 2.—Inpra Strk Gown 
Front.—|[See Fig. 1, 
Page 564.] 

For diagram and description see 
Supplement. 
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rest being of silk; for the yoke and sleeves 
the ribbons end in loops at both top and 
bottom. 

A charming toilette worn at the Grand 
Priz races was of shot silk in pink and violet 
sweet-pea tints. Around the bottom of the 
skirt and around the neck of the corsage was 
a pinked ruche of the silk, with a black lace 
ruche along the middle. On this under-robe 
was a long redingote of square-meshed black 
net, low in the corsage, and open on the front 
of the skirt, with its edges ornamented with 
appliqué figures of violet silk edged with 
black cord. Along the front of the corsage 
were knots of violet ribbon, which met a 
belt of the ribbon, pointed at front and back, 
with long ends hanging from each point. The 
full sleeves were of net over the shot silk, 
with a ribbon wristband. Black net and oth- 
er thin dresses are frequently made in red- 
ingote style, or what was formerly called a 
polonaise, of most varied shapes, showing 
more or less of the skirt beneath. Redin- 
gotes of lace, net, and figured gauzes are over 
skirts of plain silk, and redingotes of plain 
silk over skirts of striped, brocaded, or print- 
ed silk. The summer silks most uscd are 
India silks, foulards, surah—plain or printed 
—Trianon satin, and silk muslin. New thin 
stuffs are lace-figured grenadine and printed 
baréges. In addition crépe de Chine—plain 
or embroidered—crépon, nets and tulles of 
all sorts; and a host of cotton muslins and 
organdies, plain or printed. Among wool 
lens there are some new light cashmeres, 
which have an embroidered border at the 
edges and tiny embroidered flowers strewn 
all over the surface. 

The stiff high standing collar becomes un 
bearable in hot weather, hence thin dresses 
of crépe, net, organdy, and like tissues are 
made with a round neck cut down to leave 
the throat open. This is not a universally 
becoming style—in fact, it requires as its 
complement a fair face and a pretty throat 
Where these conditions do not exist it is 
best to soften the effect by means of a frill of 
lace or embroidery, which may be from four 
to five inches deep. A pretty trimming used 
in connection with this frill has the lace ex 
tending from the neck down, the end at the 
neck being gathered, drooping on both sides 
of the vest or plastron; one side—the right 
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For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—CasHMERE AND St.K Gown.--Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
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g. 6.—BopicE FoR AFTERNOON OR EVENING GOWN, WORN 


Low.—{See Fig. 4, Page 565. } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 35-39, 


—terminates at the waist, while the other passes under the 
belt, and trims the skirt, extending part of the way or all 
the way down. As adjuncts to the low neck, and for real 
or pretended protection from the weather, there are nu 
merous collarettes of shirred lace, of pleated tulle or silk 
muslin, and of ostrich feathers, which are extremely be- 
coming . j 
A really elegant travelling toilette is always an extreme 
ly simple one—a close, severe skirt, and an unpreten 
tious jacket, of which the only ornaments are large hand 
some buttons. The stuffs used for such dresses are wool 
lens, which are actually light in spite of their heavy, or, 
one might say, rough appearance, such as the snow-flake 
or rough-spotted woollens. To relieve the monotone 
of the rough woollen, plaids of soft tints are used 
One side of the skirt is open, and partially fastened 
across a breadth of the plaid by tabs with buttons and 
mock button-holes. The corsage may be made of the 
plaid taken bias, buttoned on the shoulder, and hooked 
under the arm, with sleeves of the plain material. In 
that case the double or triple cape is of the plain ma 
terial, with the edges finished with a narrow bias plaid 
fold. Pretty excursion costumes are made of black and 
white plaid woollens—rather large plaids. The plaid is 
taken bias for the entire dress, and the dress is accom 
panied by a great ‘‘ plaid” of the same stuff thrown over 
the shoulder. Newer materials for a similar purpose 
have wide Scotch plaid borders woven to a plain woollen 
A long travelling cloak is a pelisse of plain or damassé 
woollen, made with a yoke, to which are attached either 
one or two flounces, forming either the cloak and a cape, 
or else only the body of 
the cloak, which is so 
gathered to the yoke as 
to puff about the shoul 
ders. Other travelling 
cloaks are of the light 
water-proofed siiks in 
shot black and white or 
gray tints 
The fancy for apply 
ing flat knots of ribbon 
on skirts has led by de 
grees to embroidering 
the same ornament on 
dresses. Imitations of 
ribbon bows — plain, 
broché, or metal-striped 
ribbons—are embroider 
ed on the skirt, scatter- 
ed capriciously and ir 
regularly about the 
breadths, with the same 
in smaller sizes on cor 
sage and sleeves. This 
is a new departure in 
embroidery, which is 
now no longer limited to 
floral designs, or monot 
onous geometrical bor- 
ders, and promises to 
lead to further variety. 
A new idea for au 
tumn hats is a large 
round hat of open steel 
braid, which will be 
faced with gray or black 
or colored velvet. Straw 
braid is also put to new 
Fig. 2.—Back or CASHMERE USES, and appears in the 
AND SitK Gown, Fie. 1. shape of girdles on 
s acell . black net dresses, 
For description see Supple- . pe ali a 
ment, EMMELINE RAYMOND, 
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MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 

pain, cures wind colic, and is the best re emedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Adv. 


Bornetr’s Fiavorwwe Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO.'S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


7 a 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of ¢ 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
is therefore far more 
less than one cent ac 
rt 










costing 
delicious, nourish 
SILY DIGESTED, anc 
for invalids as we!l as persons in health. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


48 ONE-THIRD Roe 
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=] *LABLACHE*= |; 
° » 
z| KACE POWDER : 
@ ° 
& c 
z 
2 SOSTON.-B. LEVY. =e 
STON, MO x0% 
eae Refined 
From fhe charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER. 
Boston Turatre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ken Levy, ee 34 West Sr. 
es ll ny tre s I have always endeavored to find 
your LABL ‘AC ‘HE FACE POWDER, and I must 


certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, = can — 
advise all ladies to use no other 


M ARGU i RITE. FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 


perfect tojlet preparation in use. It purifies and 
yeautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 


French Perfumers, Mass. 


34 West St., Boston, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becom 





ming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, 
up, according to size and color. 
ig oto’ Mask, with prep’n 
; Hair Goods, Cos: &c. 


metics &c., 
sent C.0.D. any where. Send to 










E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 


“ ” sussTivuTs FOR 
ORPETS. 
ENTIK ELY NEW. 
Bosom Form, Skirt Senoend rand Shoulder Brace 
For lawn tennis, horsevack riding, surf bathing. 
&eo., it is unequaled. Does not constrict the 


™! 
0) 


re, an eee the thing for Summer wear 1 eB 
eT DON ME COll e cairee 
“43 *| ACENTS 
946 Ww hi Ave., Phila., 
Let iuapennted cheeler mailed on aaplleden, WANTED, 





USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


the m'fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists | 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, | 


Dog-Wood Blossom ou, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Druggists. Send for circular. 


NESS & HEAD bec ace ak 
Peck's INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS. Weleeess heard. Com- 
fortable. old by F. HISCOX, 
ouly, 8338 mg few "York. Write “ton tes of proofs FREE. 





Ask for 
VAN 
HOUTEN’, 


and 


take no other. 
RRA” Be ai Sue 





Vunl 





OWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 

strength, and wholesomeness. More economicul than 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
sate, distinet motions, 


N. Y. 






vently will freeze 

, With less ice, and 
prodece a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 





waterproof tub. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer, or mailed free npon application to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
}and Superfluous Hair permanently 
rernoved. Flesh increased or re- 
duced. Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sentsealed), 4c. Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
City. Mention this paper. 


NKS: BAGS, 


FROMTHE MANUFACTURER, 





-FINE°GOODS, LOW PRICES. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
By DEALING WITH US, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED (CATALOGUE 


HENRY LIKLY & CO.RocHESTER NY. 





withou, Skeleton Bang, 

s. © Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
fs Feather-light, lifelike, 
¢ and beautiful. Al- 
> ways in order, from 
R® et upwards 







Co- 
vannt Balm for the 
re ‘comple xion, $1.00 
per box. Tur rkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 — $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue 
L. § HAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 








FOR DELICACY 


For purity, and for improvement of the come 
plexion nothing equals Pozzoni's Powder, 





























“Best ald Goes Farthest ” 


are household words all over Europe. 


THE STANDARD LD. @ 
OF THE WORLD. 


DUTENS 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 





BY 
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a) 
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“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
es, I am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON’S 
MAGIC ‘CORN SALVE I can now walk with ense.’ 


EZ ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. ¥. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


You can live at home and make more moncy at work for us 
i than at anything « 


ise in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit Free. 


Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


fas To avoid the evil effects 
of Tea and Coffee, use constantly 
HOUTEN’S COCOA, 
STRENGTHEN. 


VAN 
which 
ING TO THE NERVES 


is 


erage. 














Best Skin and Complexion Soap in the World. 25 cts. 
Cake; 65 cts. Box,3 Cakes. Druggists, or sent, — 
i Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148,N -¥. 








NO BLEMISH 


SO TERRIBLE TO A PRETTY WOMAN AS 


oCrroa Sane HAIR 
UPON THE FACE. 


No woman desires to look ridiculous and grotesque, 
and to be laughed at by the other sex. A sure remedy, 
infallible, in 


KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 


Removes it without the slightest injury; guaranteed. 
Price, $1.00. Sent by mail everywhere. Send 10 ets, 
for copy of «IODES IN COIFFURES,” 


rime THOMPSON, 224 Fifth Ave., N. Ve 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


Infants, invalids and Old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO ) RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEI-ENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTIDN OF THE BOWELS. 














S and 
a refreshing and nourishing bev- 





LOCOA 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


| ST AND CHEAPEST, 


E piste 4ON. Wiliam st, N.¥. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensila, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 


Now that the manufacturers are 
| @ drawing the attention of the Amer- 
ican public to this first and, since 
its invention, the best of all cocoas, 
it will soon be appreciated here as 
well as elsewhere all over the world. 
All that the manufacturers request 
is simply one trial, or, still bet- 
ter,a comparative test with whatever 
then Van 


other cocoa it may be; 
Houten’s Cocoa Zfse/f will convince 
every one of its great superior- 
ity in strength, flavor, and 


economy. It is because of this 
superiority that the English high- 
class paper, Health, says: ‘Once 
used, always used.” 





Ask for 
VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 
take no other. 











VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


is stimulating and invigorating. 
when made weak, it 


Even 
is a delicious bever- 
age, and is then much cheaper than tea or 
coffee. 

No wonder, therefore, that in al! parts 
of the world Van 


ommended 


Houten’s Cocoa is rec- 
by medical men instead of tea 
e or other cocoas and chocolates, 
by 
and sick, rich and poor. 

The great success of Van Houten’s 
Cocoa has led to many imitations, but it 
admitted, and a comparison 
will , that none of them equals 
the inventor's in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 


or coffe 


for daily family use children and adults, 


hale 


is 


‘generally 


easily prove 


THE ORIGINAL pure 
soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in 
Holland, and, ever since zts in- 
vention, "_has remained zz- 
equalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 


STAMMERIN G 
And all nervous affections of speech thoroughly correct- 
ed. For information and testimonials from eminent 
men and pupils, address The Bryant School for Stam- 
merers, 9 West 14 St., N. Y. 











Once Tried—Always Used. 
Largest Sale in the World, 


SU PERFLUOUS H AIR, 
Mme. Julian’s 8 
citic is the only unfaili 
nently all 
urements from 
hody, without 


face and 


electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
Address Mme. Jurtan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


| PANSY PLANTS: 12 very choice Pansy Plants,all colors, 


20c. or 24 for 30c. nicely packed, post- 
paid. Catalogue rree. F.B.MILLS,Thorn Hili,N.Y. 





accomplish. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 






tag 
re medy for removing perma- 
annoying distig~ 


injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Four Trilene Tablets act admirably." — 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
co.. Sole Proprictors, 834 p Broadway, New York. 


TVILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER, 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 


LL ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will 

please send addresses immediately to The 

Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, for 
the Art Directory now being compiled. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle its Metropolis. Address 
Eshelman, Liewellyn&Co. , Seattle, Wash, 
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- GREAT 


Clearing Sale 


Previous to 


STOCK TAKING. 


In all departments large sets of new and choice 
goods are offered at marked reduction in prices. 
As this is to be a 


CLEARING SALE, 


in the fullest meaning of the word, adl will find 


| 


S 
DISeAo 


q@iticura 


PVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

4, of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
spee dily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Corioura Remenvirs, consisting of Cutioura, the 
Freat Skin Cure, Curroura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
-urifier and Beautifier, and Cutioura Resoivent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. Delays are dan- 











\Le Boutillier Bros. 
Broadway and 14th St, WN. Y. 


GREAT 


REMOVAL 


SALE. 


Previous to occupying their new 
on 14th Street near Sth Avenue, 
stock at a great SACRIFICE 
WILL CLOSE OUT IMMEDIATELY 


offer their 


entire 


ASH’S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


and larger store | 


it to their advantage to purchase, even if they | gerous. Cures —_ in veg se are pe! —, Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed BA — IGGAN LA D | 3 9 
. . . ° 7 8 T o 3e a 
do not require the goods for immediate use. oe ere oneal te Peter 7 ind We Nal GRAY BAL 


Send at once for our 


CLEARING SALE PRICE-LIST 


25c.; Rrsonvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical bee omen Boston, 
Send for “ 


Mass. 
ow to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


Men’s Natural GRAY BAL BRIGG AN 
Shirts and Drawers, worth 65c., at. ic. 
Men’s unbleached BA LBRIG G AN 








rn ow? ao | £@- Baby's Skin and Scalp purified and beau- <@e SHIRTS, worth 60c., at........ . 35¢ 
SENT FREE. | a : tified by Comeraa Soar. “<a -_ 8 a Men's b aro Gossamer, aud Bal- 2 | AN D 

> ~ Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muecular Rheu- e “ ests. redn — from crs to. sc F ic. 

| matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated Bi: ~~ a a DRA _— Mo NETS, S5c. and 58 

Curtouna Anti-Pat Prasten. 5c. 1 § qualities reduced to ... : : Cc 9 
@ Ou i lier ro ers, $1.25 and $1.50 qualities, at - 85c 
Black Silk LACE FL ou NCINGS, $12 25 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, quality, at . 79c. 
1 


MOH AIRS, ‘double 
quality, at 

High-class PARIS SU iT ING Ss, $1 25 q) yual- 
ity, at 

8c OTe H TENNIS” 
worth 50c., at...... 


widt h, all ¢ 


New York City. 


THE WARREN FASTENER hasa | 
ROUNDED RIB around the part which holds | 
the stocking and WILL NOT TEAR the finest 
hose. 








s9e. WEA 
- 59c. | a 
Suitings | 

Write to us for any Dry Goods you may need. It 
will pay you to buy now 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 
REVOLUTION IN DRESS SHIELDS. 


One of the most tronblesome parts of a lady's ap- 
parel is the Dress Shield. They are hot, causing pro- | 
fuse perspiration and annoying odors. Dresses feel 
badly on account of this cumbersome attachment un- 
der the arm, and ladies know 
how much trouble they have | 
by their shie i is consts antly rip- | 
ping out. The Stasner 
overcome all of these 
ties, and are the onty Shields 
made that will protect your 
underclothing as well as your 
dress. They are worn next 
to, or underneath, the under- 
vest with equal comfort, thus 
keeping your corset and cor- 
set-cover sweet and clean 
‘hey conform perfectly to the 
} shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
kle, and are instantly adjusted 
We guarantee them absolutely 
impervions, seamless, and can 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





| 
| 
| 


MADE FROM 





NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 


TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST., N. Y. 


WARRANTED NOT 10 





WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS ARE FOR 
SALE EVERYWHERE. Ask for them at the 
stores and BE SURE YOU GET THE GEN- 
UINE which may be identified by the Fastener |] | 
having a ROUNDED RIB on holding edges | 
and being stamped with the name WARREN, 

DO NOT ACCEPT WORTHLESS IMITA- 
TIONS. Illustrated catalogue mailed free to 
any address, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


emark 


arkabie Yermanences 
| re 
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Nemars 








D a Us 25 CENTS IN STAMPS AND 
RECEIVE HALE-OUNCE SAMPLE 

















co rice a ah 


Crosse & lactwal’s * 
{ FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 












Patented 


150 Tints. English Enamel. 





1784 90. sheers The aigees yaieldes we on noe ly Read f 
, e 0e ie r e m7 
} BARBOUR Ss perfect Dress Shields made in the world. All sizes. po i gs > Rap 


Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one, Inventec by 
Zoe Griffiths, F.C. 


Sold by dry-goods dealers everywhere. Mailed to any 
part of the United States on receipt of 38 cents. Send 
measure of arm's eye 


FLAX THREADS. 


SIGSBEE MFG. CO., Ayer, Mass. -» M.S.A., original in- 
USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE | ote “All other 

—IN— | j ename! paints are imi- 

4 ° ‘ 6 ‘ tations. For renovat- 

1 Embroidery, Knitting, and LIEBIC COMPANY § ing and decorating 
Crochet Work Furniture, Metal 


Ware, 
etc. 


Wicker Work, 
Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 
By mail, 25 and 50 
cents. 

Send for tint cards. 


“Vitros Bath Enamel” 
resists boiling water. 
60c. and $1.00. POSTAGE, 1!0c. EXTRA. 


THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, | 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


on NEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
Finest meat - flavoring stock for Soups, | 
—_ THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 2 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Makes the purest, 





cheapest, and best Beef Tea. 





One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty 
pounds of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50 


M°" DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘de Vertus” 





Genuine with 


Justus von Liebig’s 
signature 


only 
J 


as shown. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to 








meet a want 





patent to every « , namely, a Needle that 
has created models of an absolute new character as will thread without the annoyin & process 
{ form and stuff. STEEL PENS. of passing the nd of the tton. "thro ug 
It begs to invite its American customers to come the eye. The Cotton ise! lipped through a 
and look : en cua GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
1e re ectoire, which 1s 


nite in conformity 
and g 





companying sket 


FOR SAL E BY 
EHMRICH BROS, 


Il. ONEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 


actual fashion, is a jewel of ¢ ance 
; it will be of this year’s successes. 


rraceful- 











This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


HOW TO 

ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 

How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, | 
| 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 


FOR FALL PLANTINC. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Crocuses, Irises, Amaryllis, Gloxinias, siceiiee a Ge ac anes 
Paeonies, Primulas, Lily of the Valley, Etc., Etc. i . = — msi = = Mnereig n.X 
The most extensive Catalogue of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Plants PREIVE. ROSSER & OO., Breshiyn, B. Se 
is published by the famons growers = A 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. Established 1832 ° 1 SELF-ACTING 
EL AIRISONNS sate oes) 








Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
to Color and Re- 





as ex Reduce Flesh ; 


store the Hair, Brows and Lashes, In addition to the largest collection of Bulbs and Bulbous Plants 











in the 
and to Beautify the Complexion. world, we offer an extensive list of the best varieties of hose andards, 
. A book of interest to every lady | Half Standards, and Dwarfs. Don't fail to send for ilogne, Beware of Imitations. 
Sent for Six Cents, to pay postage. It contains which is now ready, and will be mailed to all intending purchasers So 





many hints, testimonials and valuable receipts (easily | 

pre pared at home), and shows how to obtain free sam- | 

ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAUTIER, 

124 West 23d St., New York City. Cosmetic A rtiste, | 
Mention this paper 


Agent for U.S. and Canada. 
J. TER KUILE, 33 Broadway, N.Y. 
** Notes on the Cultivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, and Plants,” na 
First book of its kind published here. Price, 40 cents. See Catalogue. 





NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH / 
OF 


ae 


» P. O. Box 2494. 
ANT 





Koozen & Son. 





HARTSHORN} 

























3 j LADIES who have suffered the annoyance of adjusting and | 

Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher wearing ear-studs with the o/d-fashioned screw-post and nut MRS. K, E. TIRNEY, 

Sosinien te cadares went seit Mwill gwe/come “Washburn’s Magic Nut,” which is easily iid W. = ey ee eee NONE 

Sera scr adjusted on a smooth ear-wire, which does not hurt the ear, Furn Cosrours, Tato Surre, awn Mrsaneny. 
_. ee ee | and is thoroughly secure. It is easily applied to any earring we eaa Penowasi antes 
r scarf-pin. mromaptuens and satiefactory service 

NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL | ~ da tla 5c: uamascnsisaeae cs oel edata mm Pk pom pe 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest = “E "2 ; me ‘aetiane does 








to use. 


f Cheapest. Relief is immediate. 
- certain. 


». Cheap ; A cure is 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 





If so, why co L IC 4 when BABY COLIC 
CURE Will relieve itin 10 minutes ? ? Asimpleand 


DOES YOUR. | 
| 







In New York of all kind 
harmless remedy that does not contain Opium SHOPPIN by a es y of exy he ric eg 

M2 ay eee poisonous drug. Send W cents for good taste, &c., without char Cir ferences, 

a package tot ° an 
BAMBINO CHEMICAL C€ It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied Address MISS A. monn, | 836 4th Ave. , N. ¥.€ ity. 
P. O. Box 334, pt "Ga. | to the nostrils. Price, 50e. Sold by druggists or sent 
— by mail. Address, E. T. HAzELTINE, Warren, Pa. LADIES, CAN Do THEIR SHOPPING 

STOUT eee | art: ‘ | PRIA DEEPHEA wid Seting they 
: Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. RS. C. % tA & ~ cha ising Agent,} Send st: ‘mp 
a —esl. LY NTON.19 Park Place, New York ~ Children Cry for Pitcher s Castoria. 1525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. § for circular, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THEN AND NOW.—(JuLy 41TH.) 
































THE BOYS OF "76. 


old 
* Methinks your day of usefulness is o’er— 
You've been of late a little bit too bold; 
A statement I'm prepared to back with gore. 


“ You've raised your taxes somewhat overmuch ; 
That is, you've tried to raise ‘em, and you've failed 
You've tried to make of this fair land a crutch: 
We think ’tis time you packed your duds and sailed 


“ Here is my gan, and here’s a bullet too; 
ve powder in my magazines. Aroynt! 
And see! this sword I've sharpened up for you: 
| If you can’t see, perhaps you'll feel the point. 





‘ Now all this little speech, dear Mr. Bull, 


You'd better skip at once to save your wool; 
Or, less politely said, old man, get out.” 





OHN BULL"—thus spoke the minute-man of 


Means this—the fact you'll do well not to donbt— 


~~ = 


IM Nl iy - 
+ car TREND 


LAKE ERE 








* John Bull"—thus speaks the 1890 girl— 


There's nothing sweeter, really, than an Earl, 


“What boots it that your castles in decay 


Or that the moral tone and tenor of your way 


“Much is forgiven in this day of ours 


And o’er whose head a coronet e’er lowers, 


** There’s something, we confess, in titled name; 


So, Mr. Bull, forget that fearful shame 





THE GIRLS OF °90, - 


“Methinks you're just too sweet for anything: 


Unless, perchance, it is a Duke or King. 


Scarce keep the weather from your noble brow ; 


Is hardly what it ought to be just now? 


To him who has a lengthy pedigree, 


Who leads a foreign aristocracy. 


So much, indeed, that such we'd like to win. 


We once placed on your shoulders—and come in.” 
Joun Kenpnrick Bangs, 





AiR, Ttos 7. 





FACLTIZE. 
IN ‘6. 


Jounny Crararp. “ Hullo, Johnny Bull! what’s the 
matter between you and Miss Columbia? Engage- 
ment off 2?” 

Joun Bui. “Oh, that engagement never amounted 
to much. Columbia was only my summer girl. She's 
promised to be a daughter to me.” 

Disdieiimainene 

“ What is a noun 2?” asked the teacher. 

“The name of a person, place, or thing,’ 
Willie 

“Give an example.” 

“Organ grinder.” 

“Why do you choose that ?” 

‘Because it’s the name of a person who plays a 
thing.” 


replied 


—_———— 


**Did you hear of the mad zebras at Barnum's ?” 

“No. What made them mad?” 

“They overheard some one say they looked like 
dudes about to play tennis.” 








THE BOY OF IT. 
Buu. “I say, Tommy, let’s go off behind the barn 
with these crackers and burn our fingers.” 
Tommy. “* Whatcher wanter burn y’ fingers for ?” 
Bitursz, “ Mommer told me not to.” 
——__~> 
“That was a smart innkeeper in the Revolutionary 


days 

** What did he do?” 

“He had a picture of George the Third on his sign, 
and it was labelled, ‘Georgius Rex.’ Instead of tak- 
ing it down, he painted in a‘ P,’ so that it read, ‘ Geor- 
gius Prex.’” 

“Sis Betsey, ain’t dey jes alike, dese twins o’ Mr. 
Sisson ?” 

“ Puscisely, sister; dat dey is; an’ mos’ especially dis 
one.” 

‘Is Tragedicus obliging toward his audiences ?” 

“Very. I saw him play Brutus once, and he killed 
himself three times in response to encores,” 


HAD HIM THERE. 


THE HEIGHT OF ECONOMY. 

“Ts Scribuler stingy ?” 

“ Awfully! Why, when he writes a novel he does 
it with a pencil, so that if his book is rejected he can 
rub it out and use the sheets again.” 

ncn auaiiiibancaiiaies 

“One of our prominent newspapers has just issued 
a little book on the subject of Milk and Cream in 
Cities.” 

“ Work of fiction, I presume.” 

LS eee 

Mrs. Witxwss (who has adopted a new style of ar- 
ranging her hair, to acquaintance). ** Mr. Snoodles, do 
you observe any alteration in my appearance ?” 

Me. Snoopies (with smiling politeness). ‘* None, 
madam, except that you are looking very well.” 

eee 

A rather precocious infant had its christening un- 
fortunately deferred until it was able to talk, and at 
the font was lifted in its father’s arms for the cere- 
mony. After the minister had dipped his fingers in 
the water, and made the sign of the cross on her fore- 
head, the unawed child 
leaned down, and catch- 
ing up the long sleeve of 
his white gown, wiped the 
water away, calmly re- 
marking, ‘* Baby’s face 
tlean. Don’t want wassin; 
dot it wassed ‘fore us 
tummed out!” 

coieretanstatiliineninma 

“Tt’s all right to talk,” 
growled the poet, “but 
there are so many writers 
now who have plucked the 
quills from the wings of 
Pegasus that the poor 
beast can’t fly any lon- 
ger.” 


* Curious that boy is so 
bad, and yet he is the clean- 
est, neatest boy in school.” 

**Not socurious. He is 
in hot water all the time, 
and it shows.” 

cxcanciiaiipeaaniinaet 

If maple sugar is made 
of the sap of the maple- 
tree, honied words must be 
derived from that familiar 
commodity known as Verb. 


Sap. 
ciiesaniiaceenae 
**T slept on a bed of roses 
once.” 


“Well, was it all fancy 
painted 2” 

“T think not. If I re- 
member rightly, fancy 
didn’t paint the thorns.” 

a oo 

MoGoniete. “ An Oirish- 
man ? No, indade, sor; it’s 
an Amerikinoiam, Oi was 
bor-rn roight here in New 
York.” 

Rovexe. ‘ That’s quare. 
Would oi have been a na- 
gur if oi’d been bor-rn in 
Afriky ?” 

aoucinieenallaascieasaet 

Mrs. Hovrten. ‘* You be- 
long to a very old family, 
Mr. Nemo, I believe?” 

in. Nemo. * No'm; not 


GENTLEMAN. “IM AFRAID YOU'RE ABAD EGG. THIS IS THE THIRD TIME I'VE CAUGHT YOU POACHING,” me. I guess you're think- 
PAT. “Suge, av 1 WUZ A BAD EGG, I WOULDN'T POACH.” 


in’ of my darter 'Liza.” 


A BACK NUMBER 


I threw my paper madly down. “It hath no news,” 
sald. 
My wife was smiling broadly, and her face was all 
aglow. 
“I'm not at all surprised,” said she. “The paper 
you've just read 
Was published out in Quakertown about a week 
ago.” 
Mrs. Brown. ‘I had to cook that fish at once, as I 
was afraid it wouldn't keep.” 
3nown. “Geewhiz! I'll go right down to the mar- 
ket and give that man a piece of my mind.” 
Mrs. Brown. “ Hold on, my dear; it was the fish 
you caught yourself this afternoon.” 


> 


“T gave McWatty notice to vacate my premises four 
months ago, and he hasn’t gone yet,” exclaimed an 
avgry landlord. 

s no wonder he requires so long to move,” re- 
plied Gazlay ; “ he’s a chess-player.” 





Capury. “ What was it Franklin said—‘ Each year 
one vicious habit rooted out, in time ought to make 
the worst man good’? There's hope for me—eb, 
Bronson ?” 

snonson, “T don’t know, Cad; you're not likely to 
beat Methuselah’s record.” 


a 


Lavy (to colored laundress). ** Well, Aunt Chloe, how 
is your husband to-day ?” 

Aunt Cuor (gloomily). “He ain't no better, Miss 
Mary. He’s done gone on a new inscription, but de 
doctor's got mighty serious hopes "bout his discovery.” 








THE NEW HELP. 

“Here! you! THINGUMM! WHAT's-your- 
NAME! WHAT UNDER THE SUN ARE YOU DOING 
WITH THE LAWN MOWER?” 

“LARN MOWWER, Is IT? SURE, AN’ O!'M 
THRYIN’ TO USE THE SCHWAPER, MUM, AS YE 
TOULED ME. IT’S NONE TOO AISY WID DE CAR- 
PIT, MUM; BUT IT’S FAREFUL JOB WID DE TRIM- 
MIN’'S ON DE ROOG,” 








wt 





